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LkKYES AND NO EYES. 


ENERAL BADEN-POWELL is likely to win 
immortal fame among boys by the lessons on 
scouting which he is issuing in fortnightly numbers. 
They form the most delightful admixture of instruc- 
tion and amusement that we have ever had the 

pleasure of reading. It would be wrong to say they would be 
suitable for all boys. We know one type which under no con- 
ditions whatever could be taught to observe. This is the 
dreaming boy, who not seldom becomes the dreaming man. 
Rapt in his own thoughts, he passes through scenes and 
people without ever taking time to distinguish between men 
and lamp-posts. It is said of Richard Jefferies that during those 
long solitary hours which he spent meditating on the Downs, 
he would many a time forget his closest friends when they 
approached him unawares, so rapt was he in his own meditation. 
It would be a crime to force such a boy out of his natural 
habits. After all, he may in the end manufacture out of his 
dreams something better worth having than even the wisdom of 
the scout. But the average boy, and boys considerably above 
the average, too, will derive endless pleasure by following out 
the instructions given them by their new mentor. He encourages 
them on lines for which they have already shown a great 
preference. Set a boy down to read detective stories, such as 
those of the inimitable Sherlock Holmes, or to play a game of 
hide-and-seek, in which the characteristics of Sir Conan Doyle's 
hero come into action, and he is perfectly happy. This is the 
sort of education that he can imbibe without any of those draw- 
backs associated with school and schoolmasters. It is as full of 
life and action as any sport or pastime, and it is a recognised 
principle education that to keep boys active both in regard to 
their bodies and their minds is nineteen-twentieths of the game. 
A few examples will explain better than precept how 
General Baden-Powell would set about his task. Let us take 
the section that he calls “details of people” as an example. 
He gives a warning at the first that observation to be effective 
must be unseen. The man or woman who knows that he or 
she is under scrutiny will, in nearly every instance, cease to be 
natural. A boy travelling by train ought to be able to tell 
something about his fellow-travellers—to describe their faces, 
dress, way of talking, and also whether they are rich 
or poor, and whether they are happy or unhappy. In 
regard to the last part of the proposition our mentor insinuates 
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that you can make a good guess at the man’s character from the 
way he wears his hat. If it is slightly on one side the wearer is 
good-natured, a swaggerer puts ii very much on one side, whereas 
a man who is bad at paying his debts has a tendency to shove his 
hat back on the top of his head. If the hat is worn straight on the 
top our mentor comes to the conclusion that the wearer is honest 
but very dull. The main thing, however, is not to take these 
rules as being absolute, or some day the pupil might find himself 
in the wrong box by assuming to have known the character of 
someone froma single characteristic. We know that the most 
deplorable mistakes are made sometimes from drawing inferences 
from handwriting. We must take all visible signs and read them 
together. A man’s method of walking will often disclose a great 
deal of hischaracter. The fussy, swaggering little man paddles 
along with short step and swinging arms. A hurried, jerky stride 
betokens nervousness; the loafer slouches ; and so forth. General 
Baden-Powell puts much importance on the waxing of a man’s 
moustache, which he attributes often to vanity and sometimes to 
drink; but, of course, inthis fashion must play a part. There 
was a time when wax was much more generally used than 
now, and the too litefal pupil may be thrown out by the fact 
that the number of people who are clean-shaved has greatly 
increased in later years. A lock of hair worn on the fore- 
head of a boy, wel are told, is a certain sign of silliness; 
but at least one minor poet of some distinction wears his 
hair so, though pérhaps it may be said that the bard is 
so exceptional that ‘he ought to be struck out of any general 
rules. Much attention is given to the boots worn by anyone, 
but we fear that this again may often prove deceptive. Usually 
down-at-heel boots mean poverty, but we have known many fine 
old gentlemen so fond of old boots that they wore them long after 
this description applied. The good observer will take note 
of every sign, but will also give due weight to individual 
eccentricities, 

Many games for country boys have been devised in this 
connection. It must be delightful for the pupil and for his 
instructor to take a rural walk and then compare notes as to the 
objects that have been seen. The scholar must be taught to 
notice hills, church steeples in the distance and such nearer 
landmarks as trees, rocks and gates. He should be taught to 
notice the wild life encountered in his excursion, and not only 
the birds and beasts, but what tracks they have left and what 
smells or other indications of their presence. From these simple 
games the boy may be brought on to the performance of more 
difficult feats, such as the tracking of man. First of all, 
the scholar must be taught to observe the marks which 
distinguish one man’s s footmarks from those of another. He 
should, for this purpose, draw a sole of the boot on paper, 
marking the number of nails, toe-plates, heel-plates and so forth. 
It is not very difficult to deduce from the size of a man’s foot 
and the length of his stride his approximate size. Still more 
interesting is it to decipher the marks left by an animal, 
particularly a horse. When it walks the horse makes two 
pairs of hoof footprints almost close together, when trotting 
the track is similar, but the stride is longer, pace is generally 
shown by the fact that the toes are dug more deeply into 
the ground, the earth is kicked up and the paces are longer. 
Native trackers say that they can tell a person’s sex and age by 
the tracks, and guess at their character. Wheel tracks offer 
quite a wide field of observation; a boy is advanced in the 
accomplishments of a scout when he can decipher the track of a 
carriage, a country cart, a motor-car or a bicycle, and tell in which 
direction they are going. Obviousiy, lessons of this kind could 
be multiplied indefinitely. They are given for town children as 
well as those of the country. Nearly all of them take a very 
amusing form, and while cleverness at scouting would be some- 
thing that children would delight in at the time, it must also 
sharpen and brighten their faculties for the work of life. This is 
all the more important just now, because for so many years past 
we have been trusting almost entirely to book-knowledge. Here 
is something for the brightening of mother-wit, and we hope that 
many teachers and guardians will take to heart the hints that 
have been so cleverly and practically laid before them. 


Our Portratt Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Mrs. David 
Beatty and her son. Mrs. Beatty is the daughter ot Mr. 
Marshal! Field of Chicago, and her marriage to Captain David 
Beatty, D.S.O., of the Royal Navy, at present Naval Adviser 
to the Army Council, took pla-e in 1gor. 


*,* lt is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers if they wou'd forward tne correspondence at once to him, 
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HIE Parliamentary session of 1g08 has been opened 
under the shadow of illness. The Prime Minister has 
returned to London after a sojourn abroad, but has 
not yet sutliciently recovered his health to take any 
vigo ous part in the conduct of affairs, and it is under- 

stood that the leadership of the House will be attended to by 
his very able lieutenants, Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Asquith. 


While sympathy with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s recent 


bereavement is still fresh, it is sad to jiearn of the very serious 
illness of bis brother. On the other side, the equally noteworthy 
figure of Mr. Chamberlain will be absent from the benches on 
which his vivacious figure used to be so conspicuous. Mr. 
Chamberlain, too, is recovering from illness, but it is understood 
that, acting on the advice of his medical advisers, he will 
refrain for some time to come trom taking any very active part 
in the business of the House. 

It will not be easy for Mr. Asquith to ignore the very 
weighty protest that was made the other night against the 
excessive income-tax of the pre-ent moment, Neither he nor 
anyone else can bring any cogent objection to the argument 
brought forward by Lord St. Aldwyn, himself an ex-Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that this impost was originally intended as a 
fund for times of exceptional expenditure, such as those when we 
are engaged in war. If it is continued at the high rate of cone 
shilling in the pound during a time of peace, we have no 
reserve to fall back upon at a critical moment. Further, Lord 
St. Aldwyn showed that they are mere visionaries who 
imagine that income-tax is an inexhaustible fund from 
which they can draw the means to carry out the quixotic 
projects that are in the air. Yet not even the wildest revo- 
lutionary would dream of carrying it to the point of con- 
liscation in the case of any man whose income is not above 
{5,000 a year; and the number of those above that line is so smail 
that the yield would be incousiderable. Again, itis an unanswer 
able criticism of the clause introduced by Mr. Asquith about the 
‘unearned income ”’ that it discourages thrift. A man will be 
less inclined to lay aside capital for the benefit of those who are 
dependent upon him when he knows that the interest derived 
from it will be treated by the authorities as unearned. It is to 
be hoped that the protest made outside the walls of Parliament 
will be repeated with greater emphasis inside. 


Among the biographies about to be written, it is ccrtain 
that one of the most important will be that of the late Lord 
Salisbury. His successor in the title has asked those who 
happen to have letters from the eminent statesman to forward 
them, on the understanding that they will be taken the utmost 
care of, and duly returned; while nothing will be published 
except with the consent of the owner. There are many circum- 
stances that ought to make a life of Lord Salisbury one of 
exceptional importance. Many think of him as he was only 
during the later period of his life; that is to say, as a statesman 
whose fame was made, and who was acknowledged throughout 
Europe as being one of the foremost men of his time. His 
successive admin:strations were crowned with peace and success, 
but we cannot forget that Sir Robert Cecil possessed even a 
more attractive individuality than Lord Salisbury. In those 
early days when he was a knighit-errant of literature and a pillat 
of the Saturday Review, then in its pride and glory, his life had a 
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piquancy that was necessarily lost when he assumed greater 
responsibilities. He was one of those statesmen who, when 
occasion needed, could make his livelihood by his pen. Tor that 
reason his early life will possess an interest not exceeded by that 
of his later years. 

In a country such as ours the commercial outlook is always 
a matter of the utmost importanee, and at the present moment 
thoughtful observers are watching for signs of any change that 
may be about to take place. Some hold that the prosperity ol 
the last few years is nearly ended, and that we are about to 
enter upon a period of great reactidn.- In these circumstances 
itis comforting to be assured by those who are in the best position 
to know that the outlook is not quite as bad as it is painted. Mr. 
Cecil F. Parr, the Chairman of Parr’s Bank, who has proved before 
this his ability to feel the pulse of commerce, expressed himsell 
thus at the annual meeting of the bank over which he presides. 
“ He, personally, did not concur in the opimion which had been 
expressed in some quarters that there would be a large falling off 
in the volume of British trade during the current year.” Mr. 
Lloyd Georze, the President of the Board of lr ide, speaking at 
lbristol, said very much the same sort of thing. He is of opinion 
that activity for the moment is ebbing, but that, on the other 
hand, the depression upon which we are about to enter will be 
shallower than those which on previous occasions have followed 
periods of great commercial prosperity. 


BELLS OF ST. IVES 


I spend the happy days that fly. 


They flv! 
The laughing moments fleeting by, 
I speed, they fly. 


I count the hours when Sorrow’s neat 
Sorrow’s near! 
Kiach falling note a sigh, a tear 
Slow, slow, I count 
When Sorrow's nem 
Though joy and weeping change I sing. 
Change I sing! 
To age and youth an end I ring 
Youth and Avge, 
An cud! An end! 
I sing. 


Men come and pass, I stay, the same. 
The same! 
The heart that listens calls mv name 
(grief or mirth 
Death or birth 
To me! To m 
lhe sam NK. G. 


1 hie tory of Mr. Straus, wiio ts about to attempt the 
establishment of places in Loncon for selling Pasteurised milk, i 


pathetic. lle lost his children from consumption, and — he 
attributed this to the fact that they were ted with milk 
containing germs of tuberculosis. Kaw milk, hencefortl, 


Practically speak 
ing, he has devoted his life to reducing infant mortality 


became tabooed to him and his family. 


by improving the quality of milk. When he was President 
of the Board of Health in New York he claims that the 
death-rate was cut down by 30 per cent., owing to. the 
extended use of Pasteurtsed milk. He has an agent in London 
at the present moment, who is endeavouring to establish a centre 
in London where milk of this description can be obtained. He 
argues that in a town ol the dimensions of our me tropolls it 1s 


difficult, if not impossible, to obtain milk as it comes from the 
cow, and the only way to secure it in a pure form is by destroying 
those germs which come to it in its passage from the dairy-farm 
to the home of the consumer. 


Some of our enterprising daily contemporaries might do 
worse than publish every morning a warning list of foods to be 
avoided, In districts where wood-pigeons. are dying from 
some throat disease—which is said to be a kind of diphtheria 
peculiar to the lnrd—farm labourers and others have been in 


the habit during the last few weeks of knocking the birds on the 
head with sticks and taking them home to be made into 
puddings and pies. Science is by no means sure that any 
danger arises trom this, but the fastidious palate would, we 


think, object to birds that had suffered trom anything in 
the nature of diphtheria. According to a report issued by 
the Local Government beard, It is certain that much curious 
food is submitted to the London consumer. What is called 
‘* boneless scrap meat,”’ for example, is imported into this country 
by thousands of tons and converted into sausages; wherelore the 
diner at restaurants might be recommended to avoid, for the 
present at least, this kind of refreshment. Thestory of diseased 
pork and dosed tripe, tongues and kidneys 1s one to turn any 
appetite from these delicacies, If the consumer would confine 
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his attention exclusively to food that he knows to be pure and 
wholesome, the practices described by Dr. G. S. Buchanan 
would soon come to a natural death, 

Few Lnylish birds are of more interest than the bittern, 
whose booming used to be one of the most regular and melancholy 
sounds in the neighbourhood of marsh and mire. It is therefore 
pleasant to hear that the bird is not extinct, as was at one time 
supposed. Mr. William H. Davison writes that when shooting 
at Henley Park in Surrey, midway between Guildford and 
\ldershot, he saw one lly slowly over the keeper and himself, 
‘* Shot,” of course, is the usual end of such an incident; but 
in this case it happened to be a bird-lover who saw the 
bittern, and it was allowed to go unscathed. Since this has 
been the case, we hope that every gunner, if they happen to 
come across it, will be equally mindful of the rarity of the 
bird and repress any desire to shoot it. Early in last century, 
as we can see from references in various poems and folklore, the 
bittern was a common bird under the name of butter bump. 
Iverybody knows the reference to it in Tennyson's * Northern 
larmer,” and there is an ancient adage in the North which runs: 
“When the Butther-bumps cry, summer is nigh.” In Yorkshire 
it used to frequent the Carrs, but deserted them about 1750. 
llow common they were is proved by the fact that in weather- 
lore it was accepted as a certain indication of rain, or something 
worse, when their melancholy voice was heard above Potteri 
Carr. 


Ihe present hunting season has been marked by rather an 
unusual number of tragic accidents, but none has quite equalled 
the horror of that which proved fatal to the first whip of the 
Tipperary hounds, who fell a victim to his temerity in endea- 
vouring to follow the hounds across the river Suir, which is said 
to have been runming almost bank high. Dierney, the whip in 
question, had been associated with the Hunt ever since his boy- 
hood. When the hounds crossed the Suir most of the field 
turned to a ford lower down, but Tierney, with over-much 
vallantry, went in at the heels of the hounds. His horse seems 
to have fallen back over him in trying to mount the further bank, 
and in spite of a most gallant effort to save him on the part of 
Major Lewis, an effort which very nearly cost the latter his life, the 
poor man was drowned. It is a kind of accident, happily, as 
rare in the hunting-field as it is lamentable. 

Ihe fisher who has settled in the neighbourhood of his 
favourite salmon river, and is going out day after day with slight 

r with no success, is apt to feel a mingling of amusement and 
irritation at the accounts which he reads in the papers about 
this particular stream. <A few tish caught in the nets at the 
river's mouth are enough to form the basis of an announcement 
that the river is “full of salmon”; a single salmon or grilse 
caught with rod and line ts served up again and again to do duty 
as a witness to the sport to be enjoyed on the river. These 
reports are generally made by those who have a certain interest 
in representing all local things in a flattering light, or are 
innocently culled trom people who have this interest. If those 
who have never yet been caught by this species of chaff will 
accept the comment of one whom it bas caught more than once, 
they will make every effort to test the truth of all such state- 
ments before acting upon them. 

From time to time we read notices in the papers of the 
killing of otters in the Thames. The most recent is of a large 
dog otter, of the heavy weight of 24lb., near Shepperton. The 
killing of these creatures requires a word of justification, for it is 
often denounced as an act of unnecessary cruelty by those who 
do not realise how large a toll the otter exacts of the fish-life in 
any waters in which he takes up his residence. It has -been 
stated that the otter has a particular preference for eels; but it is 
quite certain that few forms of life come amiss to him, and he 
has even been proved guilty of killing ducklings. But there is 
no doubt that he feeds a good deal on the fish of the river, and in 
the most recently recorded instance of the killing of the otter at 
Shepperton it is noticed as significant that a large number of 
barbel had been picked up dead on the adjacent banks of the 
Thames. From the ethical point of view the death of an otter 
may be defended as implying the saving of the life of many a 
fish, and from the more practical point of view of the multitudes 
who find healthy sport and recreation in angling in the Thames 
lO justification at all is needed. 


From letters appearing every now and then in the papers it 
is quite evident that those who live in some of our ccunties are 
quite unable to realise how it is that in other counties, especially 
in the fruit-growing counties in the neighbourhood of London, 
the pretty little bullfinch 1s taken so seriously as a real pest to 
the fruit-grower. The explanation is simple. Those who cannot 
understand the anti-bullfinch sentiment reside in parts of England 
where the bird is not at all numerous. Although it seems to be 
increasing rapidly just where it does most harm, in some of the 
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more western counties it is comparatively a rare bird. In parts 
of Gloucestershire, for instance, the hawfinch, which is regarded 
generally as quite uncommon, is seen considerably more often 
than the bullfinch, and if seen more often this means that his 
real numbers are much greater, for he is far more evasive and 
secretive. 





Anyone who had seen the street cab which bore the 
remains of ‘“‘Ouida” from the cottage she had inhabited to 
Lucca might well have been excused from exclaiming ‘* Alas! 
poor Yorick.” The vicissitudes of human life could not 
have been more poignantly illustrated. At one time the 
name of the novelist rang through the reading circles of Europe ; 
moreover, she had achieved not only an imperishable fame, 
but the love of those who came in contact with her. The 
origin of her pen-name “ Ouida” points to the love of children and 
the dumb animals that in some respects they resemble. It was 
adopted because it was a lisping infant's nearest approach toa 
pronunciation of ** Louise.”’ Her fondness for dogs is too well 
known for us to dwell upon it here. Her life had been a very 
full one. She had taken existence in gulps, and beyond the 
material life visibie to her contemporaries, she possessed a 
gorgeous world of dreams wherein she found her truest 
consolation. 


ATLANTIS. 
Atlantis, great Atlantis, 
fhou country known in sleep, 
Where no man’s laughter soundeth 
Nor women ever weep, 
What sunlit visions surged with thee 
Inte the silent deep ? 
I have discerned thy glory 
Outspread in sudden dream 
There in the cool green sea-light 
Thy ramparts faintly gleam, 
And from uplifted faces dim 
long tresses idly stream. 
I see proud sunken vessels, 
Heavy with gallant freights, 
The sapphire hills and palaces, 
White streets and amber gates, 
And shadowy dells, where with closed eyes 
Some long-dead lover waits. 
Soft lips that mourn for ever, 
lor ever still, unkissed, 
And languid arms, slow-floating 
With sheen of silver mist, 
Dark roses, clenched in hands more pale 
han palest amethyst. 
Yet thine is scanty splendour, 
O sombre, hapless land— 
More real than all thy loves, this love 
That I may not withstand, 
More dear to me than all thy pomp 
These violets in my hand! 
WILFRID L. RANDELL,. 


An agreeable surprise must be felt by many English men 
and English women at the tone which has been taken by the 
German commentators on the exhibition of English works of 
art at Berlin. Unlike our art critics they go right past the 
technique of the subject, and instead of dilating on the form, 
colour and draughtsmanship, they dwell with delight on 
the subjects pictured. The exhibition seems to have 
revealed to them England in a new light. The National 
Zeitung, for instance, exclaims in a kind of rapture: ‘“* What 
maturity and beauty not only in these pictures, but in the 
men and women whom they represent! What proud assurance 
in their countenances, what dignity in their bearing!” The 
Emperor himself in going round the room seems to have been 
extremely impressed by the striking beauty of English women 
and the dignified appearance of English men as displayed in 
their portraits. He said that he had repeatedly noticed this 
during his stay among us, and to it he attributed in some 
measure the success of our portrait painters. 


England's “ Second Eleven”’ has met with variable fortune 
after the very brilliant beginning of the tour. The match at 
Tasmania proved to be one of the disappointments. In the first 
innings the M.C.C. played in their most brilliant form, making 
close on 500 runs, and getting their opponents out for 113 runs; 
but in the second innings they were very far from keeping this up, 
as they allowed their opponents to come within twenty-five of their 
total and had to be content withadraw. No doubt this was partly 
due to the fact that rain came on; but many critics of the game 
are of opinion that there was a certain amount of slackness in 
the English play during the second innings, which bodes ill for 
the success of the next Test Match. 
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The record for which Lord Portman is shortly to receive a 
testimonial in the form of a piece of plate subscribed for by the 
members of his Hunt is surely a very remarkable one. The 
testimonial is in commemoration of his fiftieth season as a 
Master of Hounds. Lord Portman is now in his seventy-ninth 
year, and his interest in all the affairs of his native county of 
Dorset has been close and vigorous during the whole of his long 
and still active life. 


In some parts of Tyrol the winter season is brightened to 
all lovers of bird-life by the variety of birds that haunt the 
district and that respond most readily to the attentions shown 
to them—mostly, it must be added, by English residents or 


OLD ENGLISH 


HROUGHOUT all Central and Western Europe, where 
it is indigenous, the oak has ever been the tree that has 
appealed most strongly to the poetic mind. ‘Though 
not the tallest of our forest trees, it has always been 
regarded as the monarch of the woods, a tree of 

majestic proportions, of rugged grandeur, of enduring strength to 
resist the violence of winds, and furnishing wood of the highest 
and most valuable quality. 
And no other country owes 
so much to its forests of oak 
as does England. In no cther 
country has any one kind of tree 
played as important a part as 
the oak has done in English 
history. From time immemo- 
rial old oak trees have been 
objects of veneration on every 
country-side. lew, indeed, are 
the rural spots where there has 
not been such 
an ancient tree, 
Sacred with many a mystery. 

Even beforé the olden time 
when the Druids performed 
their mystic rites beneath the 
spreading branches of sacred 
oak trees, these had been the 
earlier objects of worship by 
the Celts and Britons forming 
the primitive tribes. Among 
the Saxons and the Danes, the 
*“ folkmote,” a rural council, 
was often held beneath some 
venerable oak ; and both before 
and after the Norman Conquest 
large and well-known oak trees 
sometimes formed _ historical 
landmarks, which for cen- 
turies had fixed the boun- 
daries of counties and parishes. 
When the Domesday Survey 
was made, towards the end 
of the eleventh century, oak 
and beech were the most 
valuable trees in England, as 
their acorns and mast were 
the “pannage"’ for the herds 
of swine that were driven into 
the woods to feed. And the 
value of the woodlands at that 
time was reckoned according 
to the number of swine that 
could thus be supported. Even 
then the oak was more valuable 
than any other tree ; but as soon 
as ship-buildigg became of 
national importance the value of 
oak timber rose far above that 
of any other kind of wood. It 
was, therefore, the tree which 
was always given a preference, 
not only on account of its tim- 
ber, but also for the acorns 
it produced. Thus, even in 
the sixteenth century, in 
Harrison's ‘“ Description of 
England” in Chapter XXII. of 
the “ Holinshed Chronicles,” we 
read that “oke hath alwaies 
the preheminence,as most meet = 4/. C. Cottam, 
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visitors —in the shape of crumbs, bags of fat and other dainties 
put out for them on the balconies in the cold weather. At 
Meran in South Tyrol the tits abound plentifully, and on one 
sunny balcony, where their tastes are specially studied and 
supplied, no less than six varieties can be seen in regular attend- 
ance all through the winter months. These varieties include the 
greater tit (Parus major), the blue tit (Parus czruleus), the cole- 
tit (Parus ater), the long-tailed tit (Acredula candata) and 
the woodpecker tit (Sitta Europwa). The chaffinch (Fringilla 
coelebs) isalsoa steady visitor, so, too, is the blackbird ( lordus 
merula), male and female, and it need scarcely be added that 
the ubiquitous sparrow is there, as greedy, as impertinent and 
as self-assertive as in any London gutter. 


OAK WOODS. 


for building and the navie, whereunto it is reserved. This 
tree bringeth foorth also a profitable kind of mast, whereby 
such as dwell neere unto the aforesaid places doo cherish 
and bring up innumerable heards of swine.” We know nothing 
precise in the detail as to the arboricultural condition of 
the woodlands before the middle of the fifteenth century. 
All that we do know with certainty is that, with a view to 
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anc not the wi foresis or purlieus. 
This provided, under ' default, 
(1) that, when cutting coppice woods not over twenty-four years 
sh, aspen, 


voded portions of 


merely 
‘avy penalties in 


pain olf he 


old, twelve standards of oak (or, failing such, of elm, a 
or beech) should be left per acre to grow up into timber trees, 
none of which was to be felled till it girthed “ 1roin. square within 


sft. of the ground”; (2) that enclosure for protection against 
any manner of cattle or beasts was to be made for four yeats 
as to coppices cut at or below fourteen years of age, and for six 
vears for those cut at from fourteen to twenty-four years old; 
and (3) that, if woods ot coppices ovel twenty four vears old 
were felled or thinned, twelve oak trees (or, failing such, elm, 
ash, beech, ot aspen) were to be left per acre, “the same trees 


rved during 


there so left to stand, continue and to be pres 
the space of twenty years next,” while enclosure against cattle 


was made compulsory for seven years. ‘Fhus the copse system 
became, by Act of Parliament, the national Enelis: form of 
arboriculture. From time to time this Act had to be amended 


| vent landowne1 


pecinge 


able to pre 
providing 


and strengthened, but without 


from evading its orders, and without increasing 


quantities of oak timber in anything like the proportion desired 


to supply the ever-growing national requirements. Want of 
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or cut at more or less regular inter vals, varying trom seven to 
twenty four years, and sometimes more, according to the varying 
local conditions and requirement No attempt was here made to 

the timber trees close together, and to let them run up tall, 
traight and clean along the bole. They were allowed to stand 
well apart, so as to develop their branches freely and strongly ; 
md t wi free, individual growing space was peculiarly 
favourable to the formation of strong curved timber where the 
branches joimed the stem, thus furnishing the toughest possible 

" timber for the knee preces and crooks that were of the 
highest value in the olden days, when our navy and our merchant 
fleet consisted entirely of ships built of oak. This copse 


and other timber trees extends-back for 

has survived right away down to the 
present as our national method of arboriculture in 
general, and of growing oak in particular, As the Act of Inclosure 
of 1482 only applied to the Royal * forests, chases and purlieus,” 


wing oak 
and it 
and only 


tem of of 


one 


and was merely permissive, it failed to increase the quantity of 
timber in anything like the proportion desired. There was such 
‘great decay of timber and woods universally” throughout 
Kngland that a hortage of timber and fuel was feared. 
Hience, in 1543, a Statute of Woods was passed, which 
allected all kinds of woodlands throughout England, space, 


RACE. Copyright 
ing the history of our 


however, prohibits any attempt at tra 
even in each following 


reign, ol 
tuart period the demands for 
grew, while the home-grown 
It was only in the Crown forests 
the store ot 


each successive 
During the 
continually 


oak words in 
century since 1543. 
ship-building timber 
supplies sank lower and lower. 
that Government action could be taken 
oak for the Navy. In 1668 a special Act for Dean Forest was 
passed, and 11,000 acres were speedily enclosed and planted, 
the New forest in 1608 


to increase 


and after a similar enactment fot 

1,000 acres were also enclosed and_ planted. ‘ But,” as 
the Commissioners appointed in 1785 to report on the 
Crown forests and Land Revenues stated, “so sudden was 
the change in the management of the forests, after the 
commencement of the present century, that the inclosures 


which had been made in the New Forest were neglected, and the 
trees suffered to grow up so close, for want of proper thinning, that 
few of them are likely ever to be fit for the use of the Navy.” 
Thus, even in mixed highwoods of oak and other timber trees, 
the thinning that was which was 
then the standard of good forestry, was such as would give a 


considered necessary, and 
comparatively free growing space, almost on a copse-like scale. 

When the were close together, in 
what we now call “close canopy,” as to make the bole run up 


oak trees grown so 
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tall, traight and fairly free from larg branches, this was 
wally by chanes r neglect. Thus it is mentioned in White's 
Natural History of Selborne,” as something remarkable, that 

t lacl re estate, in Losel’s wood (now pasture land), 
the i hed been allowed to grow up in close can ypy, with thr 
re t that “ the were tall and taper like firs, but standing 
near tovether had very small heads, only a little brush without 
nv large limbs Many of the trees were 12in. in diameter at 
t. in height, and twenty such were purchased at £20 apiece 
nting a much larger sum now) for repairing the bridge at 

the Toy, near Ilampton Court. In some parts, however, the land 


owners were not in favour of growing big branching oak such as 





the Navy purveyors wanted. As Stevenson tells us in his “ Aerti- 
culture of Surrey " (1813, page $26) even the underwood was locally 
so valuable then that “the proprietors in the Weald are not 
anxious to have their timber open and unencumbered as they are 
in other districts. Hence their timber, enclosed on all sides by 
the underwood, grows up tall and straight, unfit for any purpos« 
in which knees or crooked timber is wanted.” In the old cops¢ 
woods the successive classes of standards (forming the fine old 
trees in many of our woods in the present day) were formed 
by the s lection as he irs, stores, or tellers of self. sown seedlings 
or well-grown saplings from among the stool-shoots, which then 
grew up into timber trees by the survival of the fittest of each 


“SHAPES AS RUDE AS SERPENTS 1NIERLACED.” 
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category during the following four or five clearances of the 
underwood. When new plantations were made about 100 years 
ago, a method often adopted was to dibble acorns about a foot 
apart all over a field to be sown with wheat ; and when the grain 
was reaped in the following summer there was a fuli nursery 
crop of oak seedlings growing up till ready to transplant. But 
from eighty to 100 years ago there was far more ol clearing 
and grubbing up the remnants of the ancient oak woods, to 
convert the stiff clay lands into wheatfields, than of planting to 
increase the supply of oak timber. Some of the ancient forests 
have thus in course of time even completely disappeared. In 
the case of Inglewood Forest in Cumberland, a bone of contention 
between the English and the 
Scots as early as the time of the 
Nomran Conquest, the wood- 
lands gradually disappeared, 
until an absolutely treeless 
condition was arrived at about 
eighty-four years ago, when the 
last oak, the last surviving tree 
of that forest, fell from sheer 
old age on June 13th, 1823. 

J. Nisper. 
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MOVEMENTS OF THE GOLDEN 
EAGLE 

FER a week of very hard 
frost—jzodeg. in places 
-the weather suddenly 
changed on January 6th, 
when a westerly gale and 
high temperature caused 
the 4in. of snow on the ground to 
disappear as though by magic, and 
all Nature at once responded to the 
change. On the morning of January 
6th I saw the eagle soaring around 
her nesting site, as though taking 
stock of the damage done to the 
tructure by the storms of winter. 
Thinking that possibly this was merely 
a chance visit of hers, I returned next 
day to see whether the eyrie had 
actually been touched. I found it in 
a very good state of preservation, but 
there were no signs that the eagles 
had been repairing it. As I stood by 
the eyrie I saw a dark speck in the 
cistance, and soon the eagle was 
plainly made out, soaring steadily 
against a fairly strong breeze from 
the south-east and making straight 
for the eyrie. Upon catching sight 
ot me, however, she swerved off a 
litthe and passed me at a distance of 
about rooyds., flying quite low, but 
being from time to time half hidden 
by the mist which was almost touching 
the moor, Just after she had rounded 
the shoulder of the hill, a pair of 
terrified grouse flew across towards 
me and made off for safer quarters at 
top speed. The keeper informed me 
that at this particular point there 
were always a pair of grouse to be 
met with, and that he had often 
bagged a brace there after an unsuc 
cessful day on other parts of the 
moor, While examining the eyrie | 
was struck by the fact that the living 
pine branches, which had been taken 
by the eagles for the inner lining of 
the nest, had in every case been pulled 
from the parent stem—anaot broken 
off, while the heather shoots had 
been snapped clean across. Although 
Copyright the pine branches had been lying in 
the eyrie for more than seven months, 
they were, nevertheless, in several instances, comparatively fresh. As a 
result of the sudden thaw above mentioned the river Dee rose very rapidly, 
and as it was in many places frozen over for several hundred yards, it was 
extremely interesting to watch the efiect of the rise of the river on these 
frozen stretches As the ice on the higher recches gave way and was carried 
down by the flood a tremendous pressure was brought to bear on those 
siretches which still held firm. fluge blocks of ice, 7in. or 8in. thick, 
ground and tore at the firm ice, until at length the latter was bound to give 
way under the strain, at times the whole ma-s breaking away in a solid 
portion, and being carried along until broken up in the rapids. By dusk the 
river wasa mass of floating ice, 30 closely packed that ene could almost have 


walked across dryshad 
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THE WINTER MIGRA™ON OF TUE SNOW-BUNTING. 

\t tis time of year a great many snew-buntings are met with on the 
fast Coast of Scotland. Apparently these charmingly pretty birds prefer to 
take up their winter quarters either right on the coast-line or else in the 
wildest and most mountainous districts, the intervening country being very 
sparsely inhabited by them, The snow-bunting is undoubtedly the most 
beau'iful of its family, and a curious thing about them is that in winter they 
have a good deal of dark in their plumage, while in summer they are almost 
completely white. This is an extremely interesting fact, for one would think 
that—as in the case of the ptarmigan—the plumage should be white during 
the winter months so as to render the birds less conspicuous. <A few days ago 
I saw some very large flecks cf snow-buntings feeding on the putting greens 
of a seaside golf course, and was struck by the difference in their plumage. 
While some of them were quite dark in plumage, others were very con- 
spicuously white, and they presented quite a striking contrast as they flew 
past. In the mountainous districts they haunt the hillsides to a great extent, 
descending during a snowstorm to the farmyards, where they feed largely on 


the cornstacks. One day recently I observed a snow-bunting perched on the 


top of a cornstack by itself, Almost at once another bird of the same 
species flew across, and, settling alsoon the stack, commenced to feed the first 
arrival. This proceeding, in the month of January, must be almost 


unprecedented, but probably the young biri was one of a very late brood. 
UNUSUAL APPEARANCES OF MOORLAND Vistrors, 


During the first ten days of December the weather on the moors was 
very mild, with an absence of snow and frost, and in several districts of 
Aberdeenshire the lapwing was heard about December 8th. The birds 
were inland only a very short time, however, as the weather soon changed 
to hard frost and snow On the 8th, also, a large flock of golden plover 
were noted on an exposed moor, and were wheeling and calling as though 
they had returned to their nesting haunts for the spring. It would be 
interesting to know whether these birds had merely halted on their journey 
from Northern parts, or whether they had made the mistake of thinking 
spring had arrived, and had migrated inland on this account. The curlew is 
another of the moorland birds which sometimes miscalculate the season, 
arriving prematurely at his nesting haunts, and has been noted inland and 


uttering his nesting call-note during the first week of January. The redshank, 
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on the contrary, I have never known to appear before spring has really set in, 
and he rarely leaves the coast before the middle of March, being perhaps the 
last of the shore-birds to return to the uplands 


Tuk MARAUDING Hoopir 


If there is any bird a keeper heartily detests it is the hoodie, or grey 
crow, and excepting in deer forests, where they are left pretty much alone, 
they have a very poor time of it indeed, as no keeper on a grouse moor rests 
till he has exterminated or driven away the robbers, There is no gainsaying 
the fact that even a single pair of hoodies will work an immense amount of 
havoc among the nests of the neighbouring birds, especial.y when they them. 
selves have young ones. A keeper told me that last spring one pair of ho odies 
had their nest in the vicinity of a moor, and as mary as eighty-six evys of 
various birds were picked up in the vicinity. They ranged from those of the 
red grouse, pheasant and mallard to those of the domesticated turkey. As 
probably only half the number of eggs actually taken were discovered 


’ 


it is fairly safe to say that this one pair touk between them 200 egus; 
it is quite easy to understand the enmity existing betwixt the keeper 
ind the hoodies. The latter are so wily that it is very difficult to 
get a shot at them, and often a keeper sallies out, gun in hand, on « moon- 
light night in the hopes of getting a shot at the hoodie on her nest, but not 
seldom even on these occasions she is off and away before he is wiihin shot 
On account of this persecution, the grey crows have taken up their abodes in 
the vicinity of towns where, although their eggs may be harried, they them. 
selves are free from the gamekeeper’s gun In the deer forests they are 
usually left alone, as here they can do no harm and are a distinct use in 
devouring the remains of any animal which may have perished on the hills 


, and 


After a stag has been shot, the * gralloch” immediately takes place 
keepers have told me that almost as soon as the stay has fallen the hoodies 
will appear as if from nowhere and wait patiently for their meal Althougn 
for the most part subsisting on the carcases of animals, the grev crow will at 
times attack young birds, and an instance came before my notice recently of 
one attackins and killing a half-grown red grouse on August 8th. A hoodie 
and a cock grouse were observed to be fighting hard, and upon going up to 
ihe spot a young grouse was found Iving quite dewl, with a_ hole 
through the side of its head and another just under its wing, both made by 
the hoodie’s sharp beak, Seron I. Gorpon, 


-4 BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


URING the eighties there were few more interesting 
Members of Parliament than Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff, who at that time represented Portsmouth. 
Those who did not know him by sight probably had 
obtained an excellent idea of his appearance from 
** Ape’s” famous cartoon in Vanity Fairy. A man of stout build, 
wearing his hat so much tipped over his face as to make one 
wonder that he could see, of a heavy countenance, sphinx-like in 
its stolidity, yet containing no uncertain signs of wit, shrewdness 
and craft - that was Sir Henry in the glorious days of the Fourth 
Party. rlis Rambling Recollections (Macmillan) would deserve 
study if for nothing except the emergence of an individuality so 
distinguished and pronounced ; yet it is almost as difficult to read 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff's character from his writing as it was 
from his face. He was both by birth and making a diplomatist, 
and that is as much as to say he never wore his heart on his 
sleeve. Moreover, he was more remarkable for solid gifts of 
statesmanship than for skill with his pen. It would be impos- 
sible to deny that there are many dreary pages in this book, 
pages which contain a record aimost devoid of human interest. 
The history of the Shah's visit to England, for example, contains 
very many items such as these: ‘At Aylesbury an address of 
welcome was presented’; in Birmingham “ he visited Elkington’s 
works and other places of interest’; ‘on July 14th the Shah 
visited Chester, by invitation of the Duke of Westminster, who 
entertained him with a luncheon and garden-party at Eaton 
Hall.” This was the Shah’s second visit, which, perhaps, may 
be an excuse for the dulness of the chronicle. On it Sir Henry 
SAVS: : 
He gave no evidence of the slight eccentricities that nad marked his 

first journey. 


The Shah, as a matter of fact, appeared to European eyes much 
more amusing at home, as several stories in this volume testify. 
lor example, when Lady Drummond Wol!f was asked to go and 
see the favourite wife of Nasser-od-Din, he asked who the lad: 
was who accompanied her, and on being told: 

Pine Shah, in his bad French, said to her, ** Vener fer! 

The lady obeyed, and curtsied to him. In the same crude French, the 


Shah continued, ** Vows a‘iez vous maricr?” 


” 


She curisied, and said ** Oud, Sire. 
Thereupon the Shah remarked, ** C’es¢ tard!” 
Almost better is the following story : 

On one occasion, when visiting Tiflis, the wife of an important 
functionary was introduced to the Shah. She was handsome, very tall, with 
broad shoulders, and seemed to have struck his fancy; but all he had to say 
was, ** Beaucoup !” 

Of course, much in this book that to the general reader may seem 
tatuer tame will be of importance hereafter to the studeuts and 


writers of history. We confess ourselves, however, to be most 
interested in the authentic versions given by the author of stories 
which in a more or less corrupt form have long been known. 
He rejoices in the unexpected. On the first page we are intro- 
duced to a very illustrious man of letters, Mr. Hookham [rere ; 
but there is very little about his intellectual side beyond the 
information that he was the author of a poem called ‘ \Whistle- 
craft.” Wolff was born at Malta where he remained 
until he was between six and seven years old, after which 
he was taken to live in Naples; in fact, he was a man of 
many homes. As Lord Palmerston remarked to him, “he had 
picked up what he could where he could, instead of gomg through 
a settled course of education.” At Rugby he came into contact 
with Dr. Arnold, and this led to a later friendship with Matthew 
Arnold. Some of the best stories in the book concern Robert 
Lowe, with whom at an early time be came into contact. Here 
is one: 

The night before the defeat of the Goverament of which he was a 
member, Mr. Lowe gave a dinner to some friends, reciting, a» a grace, the 
words: ‘* Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” 

Here is a still droller example : 

He was very fond of riding a bicycle, and in the neighbourhood of his 

country-house at Caterham he unfortunately once ran over a man It was 
agreed that he was to give a certain sum of money as Compensation, which 
he did, Shortly afterwards the mw found that the sum was not sufhicrent for 
the expenses incurred, and committed suicide. He leita paper wnereon was 
written, ** This is all along o’ Boblo,” 
His jests had that touch of coarse, cynical humour in = which 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff dehghted. For instance, alter 
returning from a Royal wedding at Windsor he was inveighing 
against the ceremonial, and remarked that 

When he married, he had to say, ** With all my worldly goods I thee 
endow,” and, he added, ‘* I had not a brass farthing to give my wife.” Mrs. 
Lowe said, ‘*Oh, but, my dear, you forget there is your genius.” Ile 
replied, ‘* Well, you cannot say that [ endowed you with that,” 

Next to Bob Lowe the funniest figure that appears in these 
pages is that of Thackeray. The following story ts inimitable in 
Ils way: 

Mr. Thackeray was a great friend of Mr. Charles Buller’s, Both had 
had the bridge of their nose broken. Mr, Tnackeray wished to introduce a 
gentleman to Mr. Buller, and, after expatiating on his virtues, said, touching 
his nose, ** He is one of us,’ 

Sir Henry considers that among the people whom he knew in the 
Hiouse of Commons the wittiest was Mr. Labouchere. There 
was a certain amount of sympathy between them, because both 
had been in the Diplomatic Service. The specimens that he 
gives of his wit, however, scaicely sustain bis judgment. The 
following is the best example in the book—it refers to a scene 





it Frankfort, , Labouchere, plaving t avainst a very 
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Of Mr. 


genciou 


Bernal Osborne, a wit who can never be forgotten, some 


anecdotes are to l, otf which we have only space ior 


one 


Once when the Burials Bill was being discus.ed, Vir. Lowe rather shocked 


public taste by saying tl it he could not make out why so much fuss was 


made about a lot of musty old bones This was taken up by Members who 


were offended at the expression; but Mr. Bernal Osborne, rising to defend 


that the House must recollect the old a we, ** De mortuis 


Undoubtedly the most setious interest will be aroused by t 


uJ yurth Party, and very likely some 
controversy W be caused by the followi statement, which 
een to be ma deliberately and of set purp se: 
Mr. Gorst, Lord Randolph, and | sat together, and were subs quently 
il y Mr. a ir, whose object it was to caus Lord Salisbury's rights 
t nol Lord Be kd to prevail over those of Sir Stafford 
Nortl t 


Drummond Wollf 
Mr. Balfour that 
\nother passage that will be 
to the fall 


Sir Henry follows this up by publishing a 


from wdmit his belonging to 
read with very 


of Lord Randolph 


Party. 
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It would appear that Lord Randoiph had a very 
great gilt Of reserve, and was quite capabie ol passing the greater 


part of his time with Sir Henry Drummond Woilf without 

divulging what his inmost political thoughts were. Our author 
iy 

From the time of my return to London, [ hal live! with him almost 

ively. We had luncheon and dinner together every day. On Saturday 

we were having luncheon, as u-ual, at the Carlion, and he to!d me he was 

¢ to Windsor after he had visited both the Admiralty and the War 


+ Estimates. For the following Monday we had been 


s Du Cane to 


Othece with regard tot 


> 


invited by Sir Chas have luncheon with him at the Custom 
Mincing Lan 
down the pla 


** Does the 


l'ouse. On jeavine, we went on foot to the Station to go 


or.n, J said to 


Ciancellor of the 


westwariil, and, as we 
Lord 


Exchequer have luncheon at the C 


were walking up and 


Randolph in a commonplace way, 


istom House and visit the establisiment 


privately, or in an official capacity?” Taking me by the coat, he drew me 


close to him and said, ** Between ourselves, | do. not know at this moment 


whether I am Chancellor of the Exchequer or not.” I was almost breathless 


an explanation. 
lay, that 
I find it impossible to agree 


> 


at the announcement, and naturally asked for 


Ile replied : 


*You know I told you, when we parted on Satur I was going to 


look at the Estimates, with them, and I have 
written to Lord Salisbury saying that, rather than do so, I will withdraw from 


the Government.” 


Phat incident marked the fall of Lord Randolph from the high 
estate to which he had been called. We all know his subsequent 
history and that of his companions. ‘The career of Mr. Arthur 
Balfour is an open book, so is that of Sir John Gorst. Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff returned to his diplomatic duties, and 
we are sorry to learn from the preface to his book that his 
happy as might be 
he says, ‘‘ what are called my declining years 
He must, how- 
ever, have derived a considerable amount of pleasure from the 
work of putting together these two stout volumes and from 
recalling the scenes and characters of a crowded and active life. 


THE ABBOTS’ BARN AT 
GLASTONBURY 


HE existing monastic barn at Glastonbury, which we 


subsequent lile was not so 
‘* [Jnfortunate A 
have not been overcrowded with enjoyment.” 


expected. 


illustrate, is by no means one of the largest examples 
of its class; it is not so large, for instance, as the barns 
at Tisbury and Bradford in Wiltshire, or that at 
Abbotsbury in Dorsetshire. But architecturally it has 
few compeers, except its own fellow at Pilton. ; 
lying lalf-a-dozen miles east of Glastonbury, 


Pilton is a village 
towards Shepton 
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Mallet, and it belonged to Somerset’s great monastic House. 
Its grange was a favourite country home of the abbots, and 
the abbot who built the barn at Glastonbury also certainly built 
the barn at Pilton, for they are not merely of the same style, but 
of the same design, and in both cases the admirable details of gable 
finials, carved panels and window tracery are almost identical. 
In neither case, unfortunately, was the abbot anxious, as is 
often the case in abbatial buildings, to identify himself with the 
work by the introduction into the carving of an initial or personal 


itor X, 
Copyright. 


device or rebus. Such was, indeed, rather the fifteenth century 
practice, and much of the charm and value of these two barns 
lies in their being somewhat earlier in date than that. The style 
is not yet wholly Perpendicular, though it inclines rather away 
from the Decorated to the later mode, and thus Mr. Parker, in 
figuring the Pilton example in his ** Domestic Architecture,” sets 
it down as of the time of Richard II]. This would make both barns 
the work of Abbot Chinnock, to whom Pugin also assigned the 
Glastonbury kitchen, ‘The kitchen, as we all know, lies low down 
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in the abbey precincts, approached from the High Street, but the 
barn is some way off on the high ground to the east of the town. 
It is nearly rooft. long, and each side is broken by a far-advancing 
transept, affording not only a great central arched entrance from 
the yard, but lesser side doorways, which show that light timber 
pent-houses or sheds were intended, despite the presence of 
buttresses and louvres along the sides of the barn. Two points are 
specially noticeable. First, the fine quality of the masonry and 
the material, the dressed portions being all of Ham Hill ashlar; 
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and, secondly, the abundance and the beauty of the ornament. 
The conception of solid simplicity proper to a barn is retained, 
but, without in ringing on this, every point of vantage 1s seized 
upon for a charming little sculptured incident. Human heads 
form the brackets supporting the « oping of the great end gables, 
while animals sit on the top of the side buttresses of the transepts. 
But the four gables are recognised as the appropriate points for 
the richest display. [hose of the transepts have, above the 
de pressed archway of the entrance, square-heade 1 window 
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blocked up, with the tracery much mutilated. \bove these, and 
v the crocketed finials, appear, in crisp and ma terly crafts 
ma ip, and still in admirable preservation, emblems of the 
vat e t ‘ ipying the recessed centre of a quatretol ed 
panel The | of St. Mark—a muild-looking beast—shows 
cleat in the picture of the east transept, while St. Luke's 
xX IS rece rmisable in the smaller cale of the view of the 
C west side ol tine barn. lor the end gables t 
lightly different arrangement was adopted. \ tall central 
muttre in two tiers, and with charming stops to the chamfer ol 
the upper one, rises two-thirds of the whole rable height nd the 
carved panel is directly above tt St. Matthew ts tothe north, and 
é vt ‘ out mouldings Of this pat el ippear in the perspective 
viven. But of the magnificent and perfect south end an admirable 
detailed illustration is given wherein the eagle of St. John 
tar well forth. Above it is a triangular and traceried window 
retaining much of the spirit of the Middle Pointed period, while 
on the gable apex tands the tali, dignified fivure of the Abbot 
‘king down trom this topmost point of the high-placed building 

ipon the ri ids of the Somersetshire vales and marshes ol 
hich such a goodly share belonged to his house. Within, thi 
oniy feature is of course the rool, a splendid example of the 
( r-beam type, con ning, in its massive simplicity, beauty ol 
ith soundne f constructive principle. It is to be hoped 

that the not prohibiting smoking ts strictly enforced, and that 
uperb bit of Medieval masonry and timber-work 1s in 
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every way guarded against dauger of tire or other destructive 
agency. The abbey itself is now passing out of private hands 
nto those of the Church from which it was severed at the 
Dissolution. It would be good news to hear that such fine 
buildings as the Glastonbury and Pilton barns were to be owned 
by the nation or some great public corporation. a 


USSEX “ HOBBIES.” 
Sl SSH X ) ) > IM 
ONG before | resided in Sussex | suspected that the hobby 
might breed there, and during part of the summer 
of 1906 I spent much time investigating the big woods 
and coverts which, in the north of the county 
especially, roll away to the horizon for miles around. 
Chat season | came very near verifying the fact, though it was 
reserved for the followmg June to complete the broken chain of 
evidence. ‘Taking events in their proper sequence, return must be 
made for a moment to 1906. I had not long arrived from Ireland, 
and a melting first of July saw me exploring a forest which | 
thought might yield a “find.” And it certainly did, but not at 
all in the way that I should have wished; for, as I sauntered 
down a _ ride, I saw some paces ahead, ignominiously 
suspended by the neck from a hazel wand drooping across 
the track, a small hawk, which, even at that distance, | unhesi- 
tatingly labelled hobby And it was one—a male. but the 
; " intense heat of the past few weeks had 
so mummified this poor “ gallows-bird ” 
that it was altogether unfit to convert 
into any sort of a specimen; and all | 
could carry home as a sad reminder of 
the excursion were some of his primaries 
ind tail-feathers. My feelings and out- 
spoken thoughts on keepers in general 
at thus encountering one of our most 
charming avifauna were not pleasant; 
more particularly as, Just prior to my 
departure for the Green Isle, lL had given 
the men in charge here strict injunctions 
to spare any hawk of which they were 
uncertain, making a point of carefully 
describing the hobby to them. But my 
seed had fallen on barren soil, and now 
I could do nothing but seek the assassin 
and demand an explanation. His story 
was as follows: For several days pre- 
vious to the “kill” he had heard two 
unknown hawks “ chittering,” always 
from the same belt of trees, close to a 
diminutive path running parallel with 
the main thoroughfare of the wood. It 
was about the “nones”’ of June, when, 
taking to himself a friend, the two of 
them set out for the spot. Long they 
waited, patiently, as only ornithologists, 
keepers, deer-stalkers and fishermen 
can wait, and were on the point of 
leaving, when a pair of hobbies sailed 
into a noble Scotch fir not far from 
their hiding-placeand settled in a heron’s 
ancient nursery. They stood there 
chattering for some time, till at length 
the murderers were for trying to stalk 
them. However, just at that moment 
both birds obligingly left the fir to un- 
fortunately glide towards a dead oak, 
passing within the simplest of shots. 
Ihe result was aright and left. But, 
luckily, the female was let off. Nor do 
1 think that she was even touched, 
because on several occasions after July 
ist I saw and heard her in the vic inity 
of the place, though neither the heron’s 
nest nor one or two other likely ones 
near ever contained eggs. So it was 
clear that this bird, always by herself, 
had been unable to procure a fresh 
mate, 

Even so, in 1907 the wheels of 
fate ran more smoothly. I had 
thoroughly primed the keepers with 
the importance of not destroying the 
birds, in case the bereaved hen should 
return with another cock. But per- 
haps because there had been another 
“accident ’’ on passage, or possibly 


the locality where her début had 
been made in_ 1906, no_ hobbies 
“COUNTRY LIFE," turned np at the heron’s nest or, 


because the survivor had been put off 
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indeed, anywhere near it. Neverthe- 
less, at another wood, not ten miles 
distant, I was fortunate enough to 
identify a hobby on April 30th; and 
from that date onwards until the 
middle of May, when I travelled 
North, I constantly watched a pair in 
that neighbourhood. Their airy roam- 
ings were peculiarly diverting, espe- 
cially towards evening, when they 
indulged in a regular gymkhana. A 
large lake nestles under one flank of 
the wood, and round above this they 
loved to fly in wide rings at top 
speed. Starting one behind the other, 
the female, easily recognised by her 
superior size, would suddenly spurt, 
shooting ahead for 4oyds. or 5oyds. 
Then it was for the male to catch 
her; and whether it was that she 
purposely permitted him to overhaul 
her, or whether it is that of the two 
he is the speedier mover, catch her he 
certainly did. For, dashing forward 
with almost incredible velocity, he 
would glide clean over her head, some- 
times actually brushing her, I thought. 
Or else, as an innovation, he would 
swerve down sharply under her, where- 
upon she would reverse the order of 
things, slipping over him with enviable 
ease just as he rose, in gambols which 
suggested a game of winged leap-frog. 
In their sedater moments, particularly 
during a fitful evening breeze, they 
proceeded more gently, though still by 
means of a winnow and glide, con- 
stantly hanging against the wind, as 
their big cousin the peregrine so often 
will. Again, one or both would hurl 
themselves into the wood, where, 
settled on a fence at its base, or in 
the sombre seclusion of a fir, they 
would remain for a_ considerable 
period. Then one would rise and 
progress by a series of switchback 
curves, in a somewhat similar fashion 
to the female hen harrier when in the 
vicinity of her nest. During all these 
evoluuuons they kept comparatively 
quiet, only occasionally uttering sub- 
dued querulous cries. Seeing that they 
frequented this wood right up to the 
day when I departed North, I concluded Copyright THE 
that they meant settling there, and on 

my return in June,a mouth later, | lost no time in revisiting 
my old friends. Ornithologists will appreciate my feelings as 
once again | squatted in the heath which fringed the far side of 
the lake. For over an hour I courted solitude as far as the 
hobbies were concerned, and | was beginning to fancy that the 
vods were against me, after all, when one of the charming birds 
climbed the heavens from somewhere in the wood and began 
ringing round the lake as of yore. That was one accounted for, 
at any rate; and when its fellow joined it in its giddy frolics | 
could have clapped my hands with joy. I felt like a child again, 
for I knew, if only | could find it, that a valuable discovery 
awaite: me. It was then only June goth, a trifle early for the 
birds to have a full clutch, an assumption which was borne 
out from repeatedly seeing them together during the ensuing 
day or two. But on June rath, the sight of one hobby only 
rewarded a long, sultry vigil; and then | knew that the scent was 
growing very hot indeed, although so far I had been unable quite 
to decide where the eyrie was. On the 14th, after an inde- 
fatigable but unavailing search, | lay down in a spacious clearing not 
far from the margin of the wood to think matters over. Suddenly 
a swirl of wings gave me pause, and, looking up hurriedly, my eyes 
were held by a swift coasting earthwards, hotly pursued by the 
male hobby only a few yards in his wake. I held my breath 
with excitement, for here was an occurrence which one 
pictures only in one’s dreams. Speeding on about a level with, 
or, if anything, shghtly lower than, the tree-tops, both birds 
scudded the length of the glade in fractional time, the hawk 
gaining almost imperceptibly. Then the swift madea tremendous 
effort and, rising gamely, increased his lead. Indeed, it seemed 
that he might shake off his deadly courser. But it was no good, 
for the hobby, answering to the challenge, extended himself to 
the full, exhibiting speed for which, glorious flyer though 
he is, | should never have given him credit. Mounting easily 
above his victim, he compelled him to describe an are and once 
again to start a headlong slant across the clearing, but that 
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flight was his last; the swift had shot his bolt, \s only 
inches separated the two birds, you could have covered both 
with a large handkerchief, and next instant, the hawk 
rising above and stooping strongly, pursuer and pursued 
merged into one; the hobby had made his mark. Binding 
to his quarry in mid-air, he was off over the trees at my 
back without so much as the slightest pause in the continua- 
tion of his successful hunt. This continuity of action was 
perhaps the most pleasing part of a praiseworthy performance ; 
for you might reasonably have ex pet ted a break, if only one ot 
trivial aberration, after what must have been a long and stern 
chase. Asamatter of fact, the coup de grace was so cleverly and so 
rapidly delivered that there was hardly time to realise that anything 
unusual had taken place, except that where a moment before 
there had been two birds there was now only one, and that a 
muffled clap and a few small dusky feathers twitling in the 
summer breeze suggested some sort of untoward happening 
And withal the blow appeared to be so gently administered that | 
am confident that the victim was not killed outright. I have seen 
the irresistible death stoop of the peregrine and the lightning-lik 
rush of the warrior merlin. I have watched the earthward plunge 
of buzzard, kite and harrier, and have revelled in the agile 
snatch of the sparrow-hawk. But here was something even 
better than allthose; never have I witnessed such superb skill a 
was displayed by that hobby. 

Now more than ever | redoubled my efforts to find the eyrie. 
And next day I did. ‘This wood embraces a wide acreage and 1 
in shape, two sides of a square. The one prong, fully a mile in 
length by 300yds. broad, is a medley of stunted oaks, birches 
thorns and hazels, with here and there a clump of black fi 


white limes and hollies hanging on a steepish incline. But t 
corresponding, or * hobby,” fold is on a get tler slope, 1s deeper 
and is principally composed in its top half of decent-si ed oak 
in its bottom, of majestic Scotch firs, while occasional mass 
ot rhododendrons— now in the full glory of thew rich purple-p 
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1O 1 ( lan almo tropical alt »>th Dp {) » its 
extent and t Lhe 1 ber of avatiabie nests it Is no easy covert 
t WoO! ind for ir the right thing eluded my rasp 
Crow nd maupre ! ino harbouring here, so that the ho lobe 

vere limited in their choice to a sparrow iwk’s, ring ove s or 
yuire ibo 1 believe that I had visited all the other 
likely spots, when, at last, as | approached a regular phalanx 
Oo! tits, it darted i hobby chattering ungrily, and, aimost 
multaneously, from a sparrow-hawk’s nest, about goyds. ahead, 
it wht | saw a tail protruding just over the rim Apart from 
the avitation of the hobby which | had just flushed, the taal, it it 
was one, did not project far enough to warrant its owner being a 
parrow-hawk, and | lvanced with the greatest expectane 


lL wice | tap d the tree before a hobby dashed off it, chid 

me with shri cries; then, joining her mate, who hitherto 
had been circling wildly above the covert, both angry birds 
winnowed about ata fair elevation, every now and avain diving 
in among the trees and rising again almost vertically. When | 


rea ed the nest they came so close to me that | could idimire 
the sparkle of their liquid eyes and note then dark moustachial 
treak, At one moment their bluish black upper parts were 
displayed; next second, as they shot up, the pale str aked 
breasts met the gaze. Their incessant cries reminded me 
f a cross between that of the kestrel and merlin, and 
might be yilabled “ kwek kwek kwek eK ek ek Ya 
Beyond clearing out the remnants of last year’s victim 


THE 


HE contrast between the sea ms of the year is nowhere 
more apparent than in a mountainous country. Lhe 
peaceful shady glen of summer with its sparkli 
brook, along whose banks the worn and tired man 
from the city wandered leisurely to find its muurce 

among the wild moors; the misty heights in the distances 
the lazy shepherds and their dogs, with whom he attempted 
to converse in’ Welsh; the timid sheep bounding away 


when uddenly startled all these have now assumed " 
diflerent aspect. Should one revisit these summer haunt 
he would now find the noisy brook transformed into a rowring 
torrent, with the icy winds of winter vhisthng through 
leatless branches on its banks, while the wildn of th 
moors would be still further accentuated by the harsh and 
mourniul notes of starving wildfowl. Phe mountain p ik 
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and making a shallow scrape 8in. across in its centre, little or 
no alteration had been effected in the nest. Certainly no 
additional material was there. Nor were there any remains of 
prey, and merely three small pellets, composed of the elytra 
of beetles, though the relics of the unhappy swilt, and those of 
an equally unfortunate blue tit, as well as innumerable droppings 
and castings (in which [I found remains of more beetles, tits 
and skylarks), testified to a favourite dining-table of the birds 


ymewhere above. lhe three eggs were considerably darker 
than the usual run of hobbies’ eggs; they were not of sucha 
yellowish red, but showed pale chestnut and reddish brown 
blotches, spots and splashes on a creamy ground. \fter 
r nino this rare find, | hid, as well as | could, some zoyds. 


ff, and by and by the female flew on to the nest, where, 
standing very erect on the rim, she surveyed her red mottled 
treasures for several minutes ere brooding on them. \nd 
ome time afterwards the male, sweeping in, took his place 
on them, thus affording his busy partner a short spell of 
liberty. 

\lthough this miniature woodland peregrine has been 
reported trom the county a good many times, and although it 
must have bred there, | believe this to be the first authentic 
record of suck an event. It this be SO, | am rewarded indeed, 
though in any case [| am vastly pleased, and keenly look 
forward to another su;mmer to ounce again renew my rcquaint- 
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ance with Sussex hobbies. 


SHEPHERD. 


in the distance glisten with ice and snow; everywhere the 
peaceful scene of summer is changed into one of hardship 
and privation. The life of a shepherd may seem to many to 
be an ideal one—it especially appeals to those of a poetical 
temperament; but these are the people who see the shepherd in 
Sumer, \ more prac tical idea of his lile would be arrived at it 
they considered his duty in winter. Then it is that the shepherd 
has to tace hard hip and show real work. The work to be done 
is of a dangerous and fatiguing nature; every year hundreds 
ot sheep are buried in snowdrifts on the Weish mountains, and 
very olten days and even weeks elapse before these can be 
liscovered. <A visit to a mountain farm in midwinter would 
be novel and interesting, and would prebably dispel the 
ird to the “lazy” life of the shepherd, but 

ble to those who consider time an object ; 
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; th ea 1 of the year it is oft impossible to the lowland towns, the inhabitants of which they are inclined 
upproach these mountains, and no stranger attempts the to regard as rather pretty and efleminate—a people deprived 
urney without a guide and pony Should anyone wish to of the widening influence of communion with Nature. Thus 
( i winter at a eep farm in Wales the best time to go with storv-telling and singing the jong winter nights are 
uld be at the end of October or the beginning of November, spent happily around the bright peat fire, while outside 
then the people from the remote uplar may be seen at the moon shines on the white glistening mountain, and 
mtry fairs and markets buying provisions for the winter. the torrents roar in the valley below. 
lo do this 1s absolutely necessary, as they are sometime 
owed up for weeks. \ plentiful supply of peat, harvested 
ind stacked in the summer, serves them for fuel; thus, to . 
them, ** trike , and the price ol coal ire things ol no IN THE GARDEN. 
meaning, or, at any rate, of no importance. \ nall quantity oi : 
ol hay ind a litth corn ¢ nplete their winter equipment, Tue Mutcuine or Roses. 
The greater part of the fodder is given to the one or two UCH a thing it is to be a little—only a very little 
ponies and cows kept near the homestead; the sheep, strange famous! ‘This morning comesa letter from a gardening 
to say, seldom eat hay unl driven to do so by extreme friend, saying that another friend, common to us both, 
hunger. With the coming of a snowstorm the shepherd's had been at luncheon and been talking of a wonderful 
vork begins; miles of land must be traversed in search of sheep, device, invented by ourselves, for improving the growth 
r on these farms there are no fences, landmarks indicating the of Roses. The chief part of the device, as recounted by oui 
boundaries, and the sheep wander where they will. Then when common friend, who, needless to say, is not a gardener, consisted 
the buried sheep are at last located they must be dug out. It in baring the roots of the Roses in the late autumn and so leaving 
is in this work of discovering hiding-places that dogs play them for a considerable portion of the year. The writer observes 
in important part. It is extremely difficult even for a ingenuously that this is “ quite a new idea to our gardener,” and 
trained man to find sheep covered with snowdrifts; and, asks for further particulars as to the procedure and its results. 
indeed, in many cases it is impossible during the first day The person who imparted the interesting information happened 
or two after a storm. The following account may serve to to be staying with us at a time when the roots of the Roses were 
illustrate the nature of this work and to ow the sagacity of being laid bare for the purpose of dosing them with a good 
the dogs : manure. ‘This is a very effective means of improving the growth 
“A shepherd on a large * sheep-walk’ situate among the of a weakling, or even of adding strength to the strong; 
noors in mid-Wales had for over two weeks missed some sheep but it is no new invention, and it is to be hoped that the gospel of 
For several days he had searched and tramped scores of miles, laying bare the roots and so leaving them for many weeks, as 
ind had at last given up hope of iving them. He was preached by our friend, will not prevail and spread. If it were to do 
returning home late one alternoon, tired and downecast for so, the effect on the Kose stoc k of the country would be striking 
now almost three weeks, had passed without any trace—and but not good. 
was crossing a narrow ravine near his home, when he noticed There is a good deal more than the average gardener seems 
the dog suddenly sniffing the air and filled with excitement. to think in the manner of giving food to the roots of all plants, 
The sagacious animal left his master and made for the spot Kkoses or others. There is a charming simplicity in the plan, 
some distance off; the shepherd followed, and on approaching which we often see followed, of “ chucking ” the manure on to the 
iw him standing by what appeared to be a well covered with a surface of the soil at the place where the stem of the plant or 
thick coating of ice, but on getting nearer he was overjoyed to tree enters the ground, and, doubtless, the dressing does good—to 
ee that it wa now of a yellowish colour, which, of course, something—but it does not by any means follow that its value is 
to him signified that underneath lay some living animal, much appreciated by the particular plant for which it is designed. 
whose breath had gradually melted and _ discoloured the Phat the manure should reach the portions of the roots which are 
now above. The shepherd now set about to clear away some able to assimilate some of its useful chemical elements is the 
of the snow, while the dog standing by looked on intently; but principle which should guide its application. It is a principle, 
his master had miscalculated the strength of the drift, and, after all, which common-sense might quite readily suggest, if 
the snow giving way suddenly, he fell through and landed only common-sense itself were not so much of an exotic. 
on hard ground a few feet below. On recovering he was greatly Besides this principle there is another which may be borne 
istonished and overjoyed to find himself in the midst of his own in mind and applied in practice, in the same connection; it is 
heep. They were so thin and that the roots of a plant or tree 


may be led and encouraged to 
grow and spread in a certain 
direction, as desired, by prepar- 
ing a bed of manure favourable 
to them. One instance in _ par- 
ticular is worth some special 
notice. The admirable effect 
produced by climbing Roses or 
creepers of any kind, trained to 
grow up fruit trees or any 
species of shade tree and allowed 


weak that they could hardly 
tand, and some of the poor 
animals in their extreme hunger 
had eaten one another's wool; 
but what was more strange 
was the fact that they were 
ill alive. ‘They were at length 
removed to an outhouse and 
judiciously fed. All recovered 
except one, which, being almost 
entirely denuded ot wool, 
to come falling down in festoons 
from the branches, is very well 
known; but many a gardener 
has been compelled to give up 
the effort to realise this pleasant 
feature in his own garden owing 
to failure after failure in’ the 
attempt to make the climbers 
grow and climb. The _ usual 
reason of failure is that any 
preparation made for giving the 
roots a good reception has taken 
a direction straight downward, 
with the result that these new 
and slender rootlets have had to 
wage a very unequal battle for 
existence with the sturdy and 
long-established roots of the tree 
at the foot of which the climber: 
was planted. This is really not 
giving it a fair chance. The 
better way, and the only right 
way, is to dig a trench in form 
of a V, with its angle nearly 
against the tree, and widening 
out as it goes away from it. 
recitation of poetry and stories, This trench should then be 
ballads, tales of the moun given a good bed of manure and 


tains and the last news trom PAUL'S SINGLE WHITE ON OLD PEAR TREE. rich clayey soil, such as Roses 


peris! ed of cold.” 

Their snow - priscn had 
it least sheltered them from 
the cold blast. In these dis- 
tricts, however, one 
often hears Of sheep surviving 
undet the snow for two 
weeks. lor the shepherd the 
winter is indeed an anxious 
time, but it has a redeeming 
aspect—with the approach of 
evening he lays aside _ his 
cares and worries, since to 
wander about on the moun- 
tains after dusk is dangerous. 
On his return home he will 
perhaps meet one or two 
triends from a_ neighbouring 
** sheep walk,”” who have come 
to receive news and hospitality. 
The shepherd is a_ sociable 
being, and as his hard work 
leaves him at this time of 
the year with little inclination 
for reading, the place ol 
literature is supplied by the 
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like, and the roots be laid out, when the Rose is planted, in the 
direction of the fan shaped widening of the V. They will then 
naturally follow the lines in which they find the best sustenance, 
and will be led right away from the big timber of the roots 
of the supporting tree. Any of the quicker-growing Roses are 
suitable for this purpose, especially such as our old friends 
Aimée Vibert, Carmine Pillar, Dorothy Perkins, the inevitable 
Crimson Rambler and the more modern Hiawatha. Where fruit 
trees are used for decoration in a garden—and there is no kind of 
shade tree more decorative—the quickly-climbing Roses will soon 
make their way, seeking light and air, through the stronget 
branches of the slowly-growing tree, and their blooms will hang 
down in beautiful festoons. Moreover, these Roses, or many of 
them, keep their green foliage in a winter like the present well on 
into the New Year, and thus give a look of greenery to the trees 
long after their own foliage has fallen. While they are ascending 
the bare part of the stem of the supporting tree the climbers 

whether Roses, Clematis, or any other kind—have to be tied; but 
once they have made their way to the branches they can be left 
to work out their own salvation towards the light. Fruit trees may 
be taken as the most suitable supporters, because they grow, as a 
rule, only to a moderate height, and so give the climbers a 
quicker chance of finding daylight; but other shade trees may 
serve the same purpose, and whatever be the species of the 
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border—and no season is more suitable than the present pr ire the soil 
thoroughly. It is money well spent to dig down a trench 4ft. deep (that is 
our experience), mixing tn, i the soil is very poor, loam that has b n 
stacked for six months and plenty of manure Scils difler so much that no 
set rule can apply. We have to do with almost pure gravel, hot, dry and 
unsympathetic towirds any plant, except the Gorse, the Heath and things that 
love the wild moorland and the dusty bank The border was, as we have 
mentioned, trenched 4ft. deep and filled in with fresh material. This is nearly 
five years ago, and the pl ints are outgrowing their proper places, losing their 
strength, and, in consequence, their power to make a brave show of colour 
in the appointed season. A complete overhauling is to take place, the 


Sunflowers to be made to behave themselves better and the Moon Daisies 


stopped from dwindling out of sight. Reliance will be placed upon 
annual flowers this vear, and no more satisfactory sorts can be found than 
the Drummondi Phlox, the Ostrich Plume China Aster, the white Godetia 
Duchess of Albany, the Umbrosum Poppy, with flowers of blood-red colour and 
a black blotch at the base of each petal, and the exquisite Tree Mallow 
(Lavatera trimestris), its Hollyhock-like flowers of the softest pink, and the 
variety alba; but it is the pink that seems to shine with a soft glowin the 
summer sunlight. These are the annuals we hav used with great success, 
It is a mistake to grow too many things, as then the broad effects o1 


so much desires are not forthcoming 
A CLIMBING KNOTWEKD 


Ihe writer was recently reproved for describing this beautiful Knotweed 
as Polygonum baldschuanicum, as it is called in books and catalogues, 
without going into details of its culti 
vation, As this is the pl tinting season, 
and no climbing plant introduced of 
recent years has won the heart of the 
flower-lover so deeply as this, it may 
be well to mention that it is not 
ditheult to grow. Its great objection 
seems to be exposure to strong wind, 
and for this reason it ishappier ranning 
over pillar, pergola post, or arch in 
somewhat sheltered positions We 
Oo not mean to infer there Is any 
tenderness in its growth, for it is as 
hardy aS any Clithiver In tie yarden, 
but wind it does not enjoy The 
soil need be only of the most ordi 
nary kind, and a thinning-out each 
spring of weakly or worn-out growths 
is necessary to vive those re maining 
a chance to extend and strengthen. 
It is not advisable to have plants 
from seed. We have seen a marked 
difference in the seedlings: some of 
the proper type, but others so poor 
as not to deserve garden space, But 
there is a way out of the difficulty, 
and that is to obtain plants from 
layers put down from the best forms 
The stems are layered in summer and 
early autumn, and nearly always take 
root, when they can be detached to 
live their own lives We enjoy this 
climber, so long-lasting in beauty; 
the misty, pink-tinted flower clusters 
are very pleasant to see 

A NovTeE ON THE WILLOWS 

The Willows are the favourite 
trees of the writer, but, as pointed 
out in Mr, Rotinson’s recently-pub 
lished book, ** The Garden Beautiful,” 
the evil system of grafting has much 


to answer for in bringing Into dis 


ROSE MME. ALFRED CARRIERE. repute the beautiful forms in which 


supporter, the principle applies equa ly of bedding the roots of 
the climber in a V-shaped trench, leading them free of the unfair 
competition of the big roots. The Roses are fine strong feeders, 
and a good rich farmyard manure is their best nourishment. 
Good mulching does very much to correct the thinness in a light 
soil which is not naturally very well adapted to them. 


DivipING HARbY PLANTS 

THE time is rapidly approaching when the herbaceous or mixed border 
must be overhauled, new plants added and the older ones divided, not merely 
for the increase of stock, but to renew their growth Much work is entailed 
in keeping a border full of flowers from spring until autumn; in fact, it is 
foolish to attempt to do so—blanks will occur, no matter how earnest the desire 
is to have colour and fragrance at the three seasons of the year. The writer 
has given up the attempt, and now confines the borders to certain seasons 

a summer border, for example, and an autumn border, in whic: the beautiful 
varieties of Michaelmas Daisy are the chief feature. But it is not in everyone’s 
power to so divide the borders, especially in a small garden wherein there is 
space only for one border of hardy flowers. Gaps, as the most ex erienced 
lover and grower of flowers knows, will occur, no matter how carefully the 
plants are tended; but they may be reduced to a minimum by thorough 
preparation of the so:l, and when the plants have become matted—that is, 
grown too close together to ensure vigour in growth and bloom—taking 
them up and dividing. This is work that should be dons when new growth 
begins; therefore make a survey of the border now, remembering the 
group which failed last year through this cause, and when forming a new 


the Willow may be obtained, We 
do not condemn grafting when it is essential, but to gralt everything 
and anything is a mistake Willows are as easily raised from cuttings 
as a Geranium, and we are vial Mr Robinson has drawn attention 
to the matter in his book, In writing of * Tree Willows for Effect,” he 
mentions that *‘ there are many Willows, but for good eflect the best are the 
‘Tree Willows’——those which may be had on their natural roots and of 
some timber value The best of these for our country is the White 


Willow, lovely at all times, but especially on davs of storm, when other 


things are olten at their worst [he best effect from planting | ever 
had was from putting a bundle of White Willows on an ugly bank across a 
lake; the effect obtained is excellent, and even the stiff bank is lost to view 
Ihe hybrids of the White Willow (Bedford Willow) are good ilso und = next 
best for colour is the Yellow Willow (Salix vitellina), classed by botanists as 
a variety of the White Willow, but for planters di-tinct in) stature, form and 
colour. It is ofien seen beside Northern and Irish rivers, but when massed 
in a marsh or bog, or beside a river, it is fine in effect, and the best of 
allin wintry days. The Red Willow (Cardinal Willow) ts a form of it, of 
even brighter colour The Crack Willow (S. fragilis) is not so showy in 
colour, but is very picturesque in form upon river banks, and quite worthy of 
a place among the Tree Willows The new weeping form of the Yellow 
W llow (S. vitellina pendula) is beautiful, but the desire to increase it qu 

has led to grafting in nurseries, which means death and ugliness in dy 


lo strike root as freely as a Willow is a proverb, yet men will graft Willow 


where the result is certain failure. There is not only the loss of a beautitu 
tree, but the stock upon which it is grafted isually the Oster (S. viminalis) 

comes up instead, like a tree weed, to obscure the view, ar 1 is ficult to 
get rid of.” A most instructive note and the outcon { years of exper 
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N the centre otf more than one of the strapwork devices 
which ornament the Elizabethan rooms of Nettlecombe 
appear the Trevelyan arms of a horse rampant amid 
waves. Whether it be to the imaginative industry of 


elizabethan antiquarians, or to a much older Cornish 
tradition, that we owe the story which thus finds heraldic 
expression is uncertain. We he wes that the original Trevelyan 
was a dweller in Lionesse, and that, when this legendary land 
sank beneath the o« ean, he safely reached the shores of Mount's 
Bay, riding his gallant and natatory steed, who thus earned a 
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merited commemoration on his grateful master’s shield. Whether 
the story was invented as an explanation of the arms, or the 
arms were adopted to suit the tradition, matters not, and need 
not delay our quitting the submerged region of romance and 
entering upon that of dry history. This we approach by the 
fine, land-locked harbour of Fowey (which Mr. Quiiler Couc h 
has, in our own day, made the scene of much pleasant fiction), 
and we find Trevelyans awaiting our landing as early, certainly, 
as the time of Henry IIL., while, in the next century, we have 
record of Thomas de Trevelen granting a house and garde 
in Fowey to his daughter 
Thomasina and her heirs, 
reserving to himself and his 
heirs the yearly rent of one 
silver penny. The ‘Trevelyans, 
in these Plantagenet days, were 
seated on a small estate which 
had given them their name in 
the parish of St. Veep, which 
lies three miles up the Fowey 
River, on the way inland to 
Lostwithiel town and lKestor- 
mel Castie. They were but 
small folk in those times, and 
did not blossom into import- 
ance and wealth until the reign 
of Henry VI1., their prosperity 
being then due to the prudent 
marriage and equally prudent 
conduct of John Trevelyan, 
who lived and _ flourished 
during that anxious and tem- 
pestuous reign. 

While generations of 
Trevelyans were coming and 
going in the Cornish parish of 
St. Veep, the manor of Nettle- 
combe, nestling under Exmoor, 
was held by the Raletghs, of 
whom there were several 
branches in the Western 
Counties, that which owned 
Nettlecombe gradually acquir- 
ing other manors in Somerset- 
shire, and also in Devon and 
Glamorgan, in Dorset and 
Wilts. The moment came 
when male heirs tailed to this 
great estate. Simon Raiegh 
had fought at Agincourt, but 
“towards the end of his life he 
retired to Nettlecombe, being 
grown infirm from the hard- 
ships and the wounds which he 
had sustained in the service of 
his country, as he in a most 
solemn manner in a certain 
writing avows.” His writings 
mainly concerned a chantry, 
for the endowment of which 
he, in 1439, enfeofs trustees 
with **maneris, londis and tene- 
mentes to the avayle yerely of 
xij markes, so that y may have 
an honest prest to synge dayly 
a masse in the Chapell of Seynt 
John the Baptiste ysette in the 
sowthe partee of the parishe 
Cherche of Netelcombe.” At 


“COUNTRY LIFE.” this time Simor was childless 
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nd hi isters were dead. But one of them, Joan, had married 
lohbn Whale rough, a Cornish neighbour ot the Trevelyans, 
by m she ha ‘ n, Thomas, who eventually succeeded 
to the whole { the Kaleigh properties, as well as to those 
f his father, and left them to his only daughter Elizabeth, 
vho had become wife to John Trevelyan in 1453. It was not, 
nov er, merely Little julre clinging to his few acres by 
Fowey River side w married this great heiress, but a man ol 


ome importance in the councils of his King. How John 
Trevelyan first found his way to Court favour does not appear, 
but in 1446 we find him appointed joint constable and keeper of 


the parks of Hadley, Liskeard and Kestormel, and in the follow- 


ing year he is [ er to the Council Chamber at Westminster, 

other grants and appointments follow. He attached himself 
to the unpopular party of the Duke of Suffolk, and is in the list 
f those whom Parliament petitions to be removed from about 
the King person after the n urder of that Duke and the 
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Rebetlion of Jack Cade. A polite but ambiguous answer was 
made to the petition, and the party remaining in office was 
sauirised in popular songs, where Trevelyan appears as 


Phe Cornsysshe Chawgh offt wt his trayne 
Hathe made our Egull blynde. 


The Cornish Chough retained his influence with the Royal 
Eagle, and in a newsletter of 1454, which recounts the warlike 
preparations which the heads of the Lancastrian party, such as 
Cardinal Kemp and the Dukes of Buckingham and Somerset, 
were making, we read that Trevelyan, and three other of the 
King’s intimate attendants, *‘ have madea bille to the Lordes 
desirying to have a garisone kept at Wvyndesore for the saufgarde 
of the Kyng.” 
with whom he was associated escaped the sword, the axe or the 
gibbet ; but John Trevelyan lived through the Roses’ War unhurt, 
with little damage to property, and with pardons—which may have 


In the troubles which then broke out few of those 
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been expensive—obtained from successive kings and governments. 
When the Red Rose was finally triumphant, and Henry VII. 
was on the throne, he appointed the King’s uncle and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury his trustees, and died in his bed full 
of years and honours. He was buried at Nettlecombe, with 
some pomp evidently, as golb. of wax was needed for candles 
and the priests obtained a dole of £4 10s. Nor were funeral baked 
meats omitted, since among other provisions for this feast we 
find “a pype of wyne, iij geyse, iiij capons, ij lammys and j 
Vele.” His son, who had been attainted under Richard IIL, 
but had escaped the penalty, succeeded him, was knighted at the 
marriage of Prince Arthur with Catherine of Arragon and was 
enabled to place his relatives at Court. His son was “ squiet 
for the Kynge’s body,” one brother was Groom of the Chamber and 
another a Royal Chaplain, who, though he was a Canon of 
Chichester and held two of the family livings in Cornwall, had 
ample time to attend his Sovereign and write Court news to his 
elder brother at Nettlecombe. The bow and arrow were still the 
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customary weapon, especially for sport, as contemporary inven 
tories show, and King Hal was wont himiself to practise archery 
at Tothill Fields, and welcomed all good marksmen there. Such 
would be many a dweller on the fringe of the forest land of 
Exmoor, and Sir John Trevelyan numbered them among his 
retainers. He, therefore, sent several to town, and we find his 
parson brother introducing them to the King at the butts, who bids 
them shoot before him, and is so pleased with the result that he 
takes them into his service. If sport was a favourite pasume, 
it was also then, as now, a frequent source of friction between 
country neighbours. We are not, therefore, surprised to find 
that “a little grugge is fallen bitwene” Sir John and his 
neighbour of Dunster Castle. Lord Daubeny, a_ Royal 
chamberlain, had bidden his cousin Trevelyan to “take hede 
unto the King’s game within the Forest of Exmore,”’ which 
he did so effectually that his servants seized upon Sit Hugh 
Luttrell’s hounds when he was hunting in the ‘ out-woods.” 
This was going a little too far, especially as Sir Hugh was 
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brother-in-law to Lord Daubeny, who begs this cousin “ let my 


said broder take his disporte, and if he list let him kyll one deer 


in somer and a nother in wynter herafter.’” This “little grugge,”’ 


however, is nothing to that which arose after Sir John’s death, 
when his son let Nettlecombe to one of the Sydenham family, 
whose chief seat was at Combe Sydenham near by, part of it 
remaining as a farm to this day. The tenant not only broke his 
covenants in all manner of ways, but his sons and retainers were 
uwrant poachers. They looked on while their greyhounds killed the 
deer, and they even ** pull downe the p iles to brynve out the dere 
of the parke " and kill them at night. At night, too, they 
‘“commyth ynto the sayd parke a byrdbattyn.” Moreover, they 
took the young herons out of their nests and they made “ hare 
pypes and dyd sete them yn the parke pale and kylled conys.” In 
preparation for this unsatisfactory tenancy an inventory had been 
made in 1526 of **the stoff at Ne tyl omb.”’ It shows us that Simon 
Raleigh's mediaval bome had not yet been enlarged and elaborated 
according to the fashion of the sixteenth century. Of parlours 
and withdrawing-rooms there is no mention. The house con- 
sisted of its hall, of eight to ten chambers and of kitchen and 
offices. The hall had its primitive furniture of trestle tables and 
forms and one cupboard. Simple red “say” forms the wall- 
hanvings, and the only mention of arras is the coverlet in “my 


master's chamber,” and even that is “*counterfett.”” But here, 
though the wall-hangings are again of “say,” the bed canopy 
is of taffeta and the cushions of silk It has no cupboards 


or tables, but is well supplied with chairs, stools, forms and 
chests. Of the latter, indeed, there are sixteen of sorts 
and sizes, and, as thirteen pairs of sheets and eleven of 
blankets are also listed here, it was clearly a general sitting 
and store room. There was more privacy in the “ ynner 
chamber” and in the “ clossyt,” where, besides beds, chairs and 
stools, we find a cupboard, a press for caps, metal ewers and 
basins, boxes and glasses, ‘ta fyre panne and a gret chaffer”’ 

all of which are fully proper and well placed in such rooms; but 
the added presence of a *pollaxe and 1 horse harnys” would 
not be welcome in a modern bedroom. It is noticeable that, 
even in this rustic and unimproved house, oil paintings on canvas 
have already gained entrance. ‘True, they are restrained in 
number and subject, for the only one that does not represent 
*Seynt John ys hede” is “a clothe of Kyng Herry.” The 
latter would certainly be a representation of Henry VI., the 
special patron and almost saint of this strongly Lancastrian family, 
among whose treasured muniments was—and, indeed, is—an 
original parchment roll of the fifteenth century, 7/t. long though 
only 3in. wide, which, among other ‘“ bedes,” contains prayers 
and verses on behalf of this “martyred King.” As to 
St. John, whose head appears also on silk banners, he was 
venerated by both Raleighs and Trevelyans, since Simon's 
Chantry was dedicated to him and an unbroken line of eight 
Trevelyans were named after him. From the fourth of these, 
who had this inventory made, we must now pass on to 
the seventh, for he was largely concerned in the building of 
Nettlecombe such as we know it and such as our views 
represent it. For him had been arranged in his boyhood a 
marrage with a daughter of Sir John Chichester of Raleigh, near 
Barnstaple, whose fine tomb in Pilton church, of delicately- 
wrought strapwork “ motifs,” is among the best designed of the 
monuments which rich Elizabethans set up in memory of their 
ancestors. The marriage of John Trevelyan and Urith Chichester 
eventually took place, and she bore him ten clildren before she 
died in 1691. Her husband had for some time consoled himself 
with another partner before he began building operations at 
Nettlecombe. The dates 1599 and 1601 appear on the fabric, 
but the work still went on, for in a letter to John Trevelyan from 
his cousin and correspondent, Richard Hill, dated October 22nd, 
1602, the latter wishes him a “happy end to your buildings 
and longe continuance in injoyenge y® same to yo" owne desiered 
comforts.” Which was fulfilled, for Jobn Trevelyan outlived 
both his wives and his eldest son, and died in 162 3. As regards his 
rebuilding of Nettlecombe, it would be still more interesting if it 
were known how much of the old house he retainedand incorporated. 
It may well be that the main structure of the Gothic hall was kept, 
for it is still entered through the porch to the screens, and the 
mediaeval positions for chimney and oriel are retained. But the 
whole was remodelled and something of classic symmetry was 
given to the exterior, of which the portion illustrated exhibits 
the porch and the stately mullioning of Elizabethan times. 
Whether as an adaptation of old forms or asa completely new 
building, the hall was made consonant to its day, and instead of 
going up into the root was ceiled at the two-storey height, 
and elaborate plaster-work was introduced. It is an excellent 
example of the country craftsmanship of a time when the foreman 
plasterer, and not the supervising architect, was responsible fot 
the details. The whole is pleasant and picturesque, but, especially 
as regards its pendants, Jacks form and delicacy in design. The 
same may be said of the chimney-piece. The strapwork has 
the same satisfying boldness which characterised the almost 
contemporary work of the great Bess of Hardwick; but the 
detail though thoroughly amusing, is primitive. This is not 
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only true of the figures which flank the central heraldry, but 
especially of the local colouring which, with joyous and childlike 
contempt of decorative rule, has been introduced at the top of the 
big panel. Above the already completed design, an Exmoor stag- 
hunt is introduced, which might well be Sir Hugh Luttrell “taking 
his disporte.” At one end is the huntsman blowing his horn, in front 
of him trot five excessively weil-fed hounds, whose comfortable 
obesity will ever prevent their surmounting the strapwork 
achievement which separates them from the stag that sees no 
way of ensuring a successful end to the day’s sport except by 
running full tilt at the arrow which the placid sportsman directs 
upon him. 

While John Trevelyan was building, his large family was 
growing up, and needed placing in the world. It was well 
enough for the eldest to stay at home and help in estate manage- 
ment and local business; the younger ones must go out into the 
world. Ireland was at that time a great outlet for the cadets of 
good families in the Western Counties, such as Chichesters, 
Fortescues and Trevelyans. ‘There was much fighting under 
Elizabeth owing to rebellions which entailed forfeitures, and the 
forfeitures meant, under James, much resettlement and grants of 
land to the Englishmen who had fought and won. Arthur 
Chichester, a younger brother cf the first Mrs. Trevelyan, aided 
by one of the Fortescues, indulged in the then fashionable youth- 
ful prank of robbing a Royal purveyor, and both lads then 
thought that Ireland was safer than Devonshire. Arthur soon 
exchanged land for sea fighting, and was at the taking of Cadiz 
in 1596, where his gallantry attracted the attention of Essex, who 
took him with him to Ireland two years later. He’ he continued 
under Mountjoy, and became Governor of Carri-‘\fergus. He 
was now able to help his kinsmen, and George, the second 
Trevelyan lad, joined him before 1604, when his letters to his 
father show that Ireland was no home cof luxury, and that the 
English garrison was having a rough time. The frequent 
changes of quarters, he declares, “is the continuall ondoer of all 
marshiall men, wherefore I must humbelly intreate a healpe 
from you as long as it shall indure, as a coppel of felte hattes not 
broode brembde, two pare of ousterd stockinges, a pare of garters 
and any thinge elles that you shall thinke fytting and neadfull 
for the contry and colde cleamency of this barberowes lande.” 
lhe next year his requirements were rather more extensive, for his 
uncle had been appointed Lord Deputy, “a plase of great honor and 
creadette, and withall of extraordinary expences booth unto him 
and to all that commande in offyse under hym, for if we shuld 
not carry a resonabell poorte and lykewise atire oure selves 
deasent and handsome according to oure degree and calling 
we shuld lytteli be esteemed.” So he writes to a cousin in 
London and also to his father at Nettlecombe, reminding 
them that the Lord Deputy 1s a second father to him and 
going to advance him and make him well able to pay for 
everything in future, but that just now he would be much 
obliged for “‘ one shute compleatt of good apparell, for ther is not 
any to be goten in Dybling if a man would gyve treabell the 
prise. . . . I prayif ther may be goten as much holland as will 
make me some 4 or 5 shirtes, with some 2 elles of fyne cambrick for 
bandes I ernestly desyre yt.” Unfortunately the father has to 
reply that he cannot get them in the country and that the cousin 
in London is unwilling; so whether poor George succeeded in 
appearing ‘‘deasent and handsome” we are left to conjecture. 
In any case he met with the Lord Deputy’s approval, for when 
Ulster was settled he became M.P. for Belfast, was knighted and 
obtained a grant of land and a dowered widow, and his death, a few 
months later, cut short a promising career. Meanwhile, a younger 
brother, Christopher, had gone to Oxford, where we find his 
quarterly bills amount to between £5 and £6, and soon after he 
comes of age he is told that a family living in Cornwall is his portion 
and that he is to prepare for it. He very properly asks for time to 
fit himself for * this calling, the dainger of which is as yet unknown 
unto me,” and entreats that “an honest preaching minester may 
instruct and edifie the people until such time as my selt, by God's 
healpe, shall be able to under goe so great a charge.” At Oxford 
he is under the care of Richard Carpenter, who marries one 
of his sisters, and has one of the Chichester livings provided for 
him, whence he writes to his father-in-law that he lives in a 
thatched cottage, mentions nothing of his cure of souls, but tells 
of his good harvest, though he means “ not to make overmuch 
hast to the market; ‘tis good that we have sufficient for the 
myll,and somewhat for store besyde,””— Eight years after this, in 
1617, he is to be made a D.D., and proposes that his father-in-law 
shall come to Oxford to witness the conferring of the degree. 
But John Trevelya: is reaching the time of life when his 
infirmities are an interest to him, and so Carpenter has to hold 
out the inducement of his taking “the benefitt of the Bath by 
the waye” and while at Oxiord, not only will he “have good 
occasion to be merry,” but also can ‘f have conference with 
many choyce phisicians of my good acquayntance, and counsell 
from them for the better remedy of such maladyes and diseases 
as molest you.” Such better remedies, if he ever got them, 
seem to have prolonged his life for another half-dozen years, and 
he died at Nettlecombe in the spring of 1623, having ouuived bis 
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eldest son, the ist the ! 1 couple ot months, and thus 
elt his grand , Gseorge, a boy of ten, to succeed him. When 
George was twenty-four he crossed the Somerset border into 
Dorset for a wife, one of the Strodes of Parnham, an alliance of 
Which the watis t Nettle ynbe still preserve rec rd, for it 

the arms of Strode and Trevelyan, together with the 
date 1641, that are over the chimney of the old dining-room 
(now the servants’ hall), and those of Strode and Wyndham 

usins to both tamil. that occupy the same positon 
in the china room, where the lrevelyan horse swims in 
the centre of the boldly ornamented ceiling. John Trevelyan, it 
would appear, must have left his work unfinished, though it does 
not, of course, follow tiat his grandson did more than set the 


hields and dat upon existing decoration. Certainly the style is 


the same, and is remarkable, the ceilings especiaily having a 
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supple direct of ornament, combined with good propor 
tions, which gives them distinction. Besides those here 
illustrated there is another, perhaps rather later in date, in the 
library, of nine pinels with wreaths in circles: and as proving that 
the style was local at that period it may be stated that close to 
Nettlecombe, at Huish Barton, once the home of the Musgraves 
but now a farm, there is a ceiling closely resembling that in the 
Nettlecombe library, though it has only six panels, much of the 
wreathing and ornamentation being in oak leaves. This “motif” 
and the general character of the ceiling point to the reign 
of the second rather than that of the first Charles, during the 
latter part of whose reign, certainly, George Trevelyan and his 
neighbours had neither means nor leisure for improvements. \s 
early as 1638, George gets a commission for the command of a 
troop of horse in Sir Charles berkeley’s Somersetshire regiment. 
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live years later civil war is raging and the loyal West is arming 
for the King, who commissions his “trusty and welbeloved 
George Trevillian” to raise a foot regiment 1,200 strong since 

a great and rebellious army hath beene raysed against Us 
under the comand of Robert Devereux, late Earle of Essex, 
which army hath . . comitted all the acts of outrage, 
robbery and murther upon our good suljects throughout the 
Kingdome, and doe still continue the same, and thereby endeavour 
to effect their damnable designe to destroy Us and Our posterity, 
and to change the present government both of Church and 
State into anarchy, tyranny and confusion.” This was in 
March, 1643, and in the May following George's wife, Margaret, 
goes off to Wales to raise money on the family estates there. 
Of this regiment of foot, however, we hear nothing more; but 
in June Ralph Hopton, Charles’s ablest lieutenant in the West, is 
glad to hear that Trevelyan 
has levied a good part of his 
troop, and sends him an ‘able 
souldier” to serve him = as 
lieutenant. In August the 
question of uniform—a some- 
what open and_ haphazard 
matter in those days—puzzles 
him, and he wants to put his 
*coullers uppon his coates for 
the better knowing of his 
men.” But John Malet, no 
doubt an expert, points out to 
him that his colours should be 
limited to the pikes and to the 
fringe of the headpiece, as for 
“the dawbinge of a coate with 
lace of sundry cullers, as some 
doe use them, I do neither take 
to be souldierlike nor profitable 
lor the coat. Yf a Captein 
miscarie, he that cometh in his 
roome, hys cullers being con- 
trary, tears off the former and 
puts in hys own, and by thys 
means often tymes tears coat 
and all.” Malet evidently 
anticipated a heavy death-roll 
among officers, but, as far as 
our captain was concerned, he 
clearly did not ‘ miscarry,” 
although his side had done so 
three years later to such extent 
that he was in awkward case. 
Luckily, his mother had been 
a Luttrell of Dunster Castle, a 
Parliamentarian family, and 
his uncle befriended him. He 
had preserved his estate from 
being plundered, and now 
promised him liberty if he 
would at once give up his ‘‘dis- 
obedience unto the Parliament” 
and pay his composition money. 
The bargaining as to the 
amount of this, and then the 
raising and paying of it, seem 
to have been Margaret Tre- 
velyan’s business, George 
meanwhile disappearing 
entirely from our ken. She 
points out that a Mr. Walrond, 
a man of equal estate, was 
discharged on payment of £ 40, 
but Uncle Luttrell replies that 
Walrond had played no part in 
the war, whereas the Parlia- 
ment held George Trevelyan 
‘*for a principall malignant.” 
Parliament settled on £1,560. 
So much coined money in those days of payments in kind was 
very difficult to raise, and the stock of corn in the barton had to 
be threshed out and sold before the sum was complete. Then, 
the carriage horses having been carried off, Margaret had the 
larm oxen yoked to the family coach and made her way to 
London. She reached her destination, petitioned Parliament in 
appropriate terms of contrition, set out in detail the value of the 
estate, showed that her husband had duly surrendered and was, after 
all, but a life tenant, and finally carried through the whole business, 
and made all ready tor the formal pardon which was to follow. 
Then she turned her face westwards, and it is with real pain that 
we learn that this brave woman never again saw the husband 
and the home she loved so well, and had worked so patiently 
and well to save. At Hounslow she was struck down with 
smallpox, and after a few days’ illness passed away. 
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There is little further of importance to chronicle as to 
Nettlecombe and the Trevelyans. George followed his wife in 
1653, and did not see the Restoration, when his zeal for his King 
was rewarded in the person of his son, who was made a baronet. 
He did not enjoy this honour long, but left a baby son, 
who held it for eighty-four years, and set his mark upon the 
house. The staircase, which is here illustrated, is a portion of his 
work, and its walls and ceiling are of particular interest as being 
a by no means common example in plaster of that ‘“ Chinese” 
style so fashionable in furniture and in garden ornaments 
during the earlier part of the eighteenth century. Pagodas 
are here strangely mixed up with classic heads and Louis XV. 
scrolls, as they are in much of Chippendale’s most celebrated 
overmantels and wall-glasses. The date 1733 and the 
name J. Trevelyan are on the plaster-work, a moment 
when this style was quite in fashion. Another long occupancy 
of title and estates was enjoyed by this second baronet’s 
grandson, for though he did not succeed tiil he was thirty- 
four, yet, as he lived till 1828, when he was ninety-four 


JOSEPH TONKIN’S 


AIN’T,” said Joseph Tonkin, “not going to have no wimmen 
overlooking I.” He casta fell glance at the little red-brick 
cottage opposite his own, and pulled his curtains close with 
a determined air. Then he returned to the sink and to 
the scouring of his pans. It was Saturday afternoon, the 

most arduous day in Joseph's week; for on it he set his house 

in order. ‘“ And a-many things do cry for doing,” he said to 

Amos Poldew, who had just goue from his door, “ once ’ee do 

begin to do.” There had been a mingling of woe and satisfaction 

in Joseph’s tone; perhaps the latter quantity predominated. At 
any rate, with Amos sately out of sight, it usurped full sway. 

‘Few wimmen,” he said now, as he dried the last pan and 
set it in line with its fellows, ** could do for theirselves better nor 
1.” His new neighbour over the way, he surmised, could not do 
as well. * A wishtcreetur her do’pear to I,” he murmured. “ And 
what for be she a-looking so cooriously at this ‘ere windy o’ | ? 
"Tain’t maidenly, I says; ‘tain’t pleasing ; ’tis most bowldacious !’ 
He repeated twice the last word with asperity, so well did it fit 
the tenant of Honeysuckle Cottage. 

* Honeysuckle Cottage!” he mused. ‘ Honeysuckle! 
Why, there ain’t not a bit o’ honeysuckle win’ shoutin’ 
distance on en !—an’ won't never be, neither, if so be as her do 
try to raise a cutting of en. ’Pears to I,” he walked to the 
window again, as though fascinated, and screwed up his eyes and 
stared most quizzically across at the little new red-brick building, 
‘*as a scart o’ years’ll have to be passing over the head of that 
there upstart dwelling of she afore en’ll be aught but a crool 
blot on what were a distressin’ butivul picture for I to look 
upon. 


’ 


Yes, that was Joseph’s grievance with the stranger who had 
come to Porlock, the seat of his woes—the building of Honey- 
suckle Cottage had blocked out his view. He had hated the 
cottage itself in the building ; now, with a tenant, his hatred was 
intensified, though divided, and embraced the inmate of the 
eyesore fiercely. ‘oadd to his injury, Amos Poldew had to-night 
been loud in the tenant’s and the cottage’s praises. 

“| ain't,” Joseph had said, “* been over the one nor bespoke 
the other.” 

‘*()’ course 'ee do feel sore,” said Amos, then. “ But what's 
done can’t be undone, and Rachel Spenlove ain’t to blame; her 
didn’t build the cottage.. A bright spot of colour | do call en.” 

«1 ain’t a-saying as her did,” said Joseph. ‘ What I do say 
be: a wimmen as’d live in that there flauntin’ cottage ain’t got 
no taste.” 

**The livin’-room have a most excellent stove; the man 
from Plymouth as fixed en in to-day said as they do call en 
kitcheners,” said Amos Poldew, meditatively. “1 ain’t seen its 
like in Porlock afore. 'Twere only fixed in a few hours agone, 
being jate in coming. [t do have a shuttin’ up front, an’ a gurt 
oven as’d roast a ox, an’ a boiler as do fill itself.” 

“] ain’t believing ’e+,” said Joseph Tonkin. ‘ Them’s lies 
as I] be too old to be swallowing.” 

“’Tis gospel truth,” said Amos Poldew. ‘And that ain’t 
all zi 

But Joseph cut him short: “’Tis ‘nuff for i,” he said, and 
did not attempt to conceal, rather he accentuated, the sceptical 
twist of an unbelieving smile. 

**i:e do be a most crool obstinate scoffer,” said Amos. ‘“ | 
ain't not staying in sich company, else ’trs losing of control o' a 
werry unruly member as I'll be.” 

“If so be as ’ee was to ask 1,” said Joseph, “ ’twould be the 
‘nagination of ‘ee as I'd be judging was a-running away wi’ ’ee.” 

And now Joseph was alone. Amos had gone. but his 
words remained. “A boiler as do fill itself," said Joseph. “I 
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years old, the property was in his hands for sixty years, 
and it was in his time that the dining and drawing rooms 
assumed their Adam_ garb. In the middle of the last 
century the headship of the family had passed to Sir Walter 
Calverley Trevelyan, known in his time for his excellence 
as a landlord and as an owner of shorthorns. But he 
was a man of literary tastes also, for it was he who 
(collaborating with his cousin, Sir Charles, Governor of 
Madras and father of a still more literary son, the present Sit 
George Trevelyan) edited for the Camden Society those 
‘* Trevelyan Papers” from which we have quoted so largely in 
this article. 

For charm of situation, architectural interest and _ historic 
association Nettlecombe holds a high place in Somersetshire, 
and most fortunate has it been in a continuous line of owners, 
well represented to-day, all excellently maintaining its features 
and its traditions, and animated by that touch of proper 
pride of possession which translates itself into a strong sense 


of duty. I. 


CAPITULATION. 


ain't not lending ear tosich ungodly foolishness.” He crossed to 
his own little primitive stove, which boasted no boiler at all, and 
the oven of which had burned three roasts in succession and then 
been abandoned in favour of a spit. He had not long since 
blackleaded the bars and the stove’s top, and polished the steel 
portions till they shone. Joseph Tonkin knew and loved every 
inch of that stove; he could get a brush at every cranny where 
soot might endeavour to accumulate. ‘ Give | old friends,” 
said he, with emphasis. 

Then his mind took a twist and was off at a tangent, and 
before be was aware he was questioning grimly as to the 
possibilities of further disclosures which he had dammed by his 
hasty interruption of the flow of Amos’s confidences, “Tf ain't 
knowing what this here world be a-coming to,”’ he said to 
himself; “* but o’ one fac’ I do rest assured—that there boiler as do 
fill itself ain’t all en would ‘pear to be. "Stroranary folkses and 
things do kinder give | a distressin’ empty feeling in the inside 
o’ 1. When the Lord did give us hands ‘twere as us should be 
a-using of en; and going against Nature be dang’rous, an’, 
times, do lead to terrible happenings.” 

He walked to the window again; he could, he found, settle 
to naught. And now it was he who stared hard at the window 
of the newcomer and not she at his. It was growing dusk, and 
within the little living-room opposite a candle was lit. It was 
set upon the floor, and a woman's figure knelt beside it. Joseph, 
in its light, could see a shimmer of golden hair and the delicate 
profile of a gravely interested face, somewhat flushed. 

** Her be examinin’ that there stove of she, | ’low,” said he 
to himself. He remained by the window, staring at the lighted 
interior opposite. Alter a moment he added, “1 hopes as en 
don’t go an’ bust up, that I do. Rachel Spenlove her name be. 
*Tain’t what ’ee might call a name as 'ee’d be choosing if there 
were a bunch offered to 'ee!”’ 

He went back to his fire and poked it; it had been allowed 
to fall low while he polished the grate. A flame leapt, and 
almost immediately the kettle bezan to sing. He laid out 
tea-dishes upon the deal table and set his lamp beside them, but 
he did not light it. The kettle began to bubble joyously, he 
rinsed out his brown teapot with hot water and measured into it 
two teaspoonfuls of tea. Tien he drew the kettle aside, and the 
red light lrom the fire suffused the tiny room in a comfortable 
glow. He flung the door of the grate wide and hitched the 
handle of it back against the oven; then he stretched out his 
legs to the fender and waited for the tea to draw. The blinds 
were not yet drawn, and he made a pleasing picture. So thought 
Rachel Spenlove as she rose from trying to coax her new stove 
to justify even the most modest of tie claims made for it by the 
man from Plymouth. But the little stack of wood, piled upon a 
paper foundation, refused to do more than ignite, flicker and 
then smoulder away dully into nothingness. ‘Tis a crool, 
vexin’ disappointment as ‘ee be a-going to be to I,” she 
said to it. 

Her back was stiff with bending ; 
she crossed to the window and stared thoughtfully at the figure 
of Joseph Tonkin. “ Bein’ a man,” said she, aloud, ** belike him 
could be helping I to a understanding o' this here.” Her pretty 
blue eyes held temerity. ‘ Him ain’t not looked o’er-friendty at 
I, ‘tis true; but | ain't not making no count on folkses as be 
a-rushing into the arms of 'ee at first sight.” 

Then she sighed and went back to the stove again and 
gazed upon it with a mingling of awe and irritation, “ Belike 
’tis some trifling matter as i ain’t ’tended to as be setting "ee to 
tricksome ways,” she said to it. And then, meditating again 
upon | yseph’s tea-table, upon which the firelight shed an 


she straightened it, then 
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alluring charm. “A drop of tea’d be the setting up of I. 
Like to drop I be a-slaving afore ‘ee this past two hour 
and more.” 

She blew out the candle, which was guttering in the draught 
from under the door; she set it upon the window-ledge and 
crossed and thi the door wide and stepped out into the autumn 
mist. As she closed Joseph's wicket-gate behind her she caught 


sight of his great figure in the frame of the casement window. 


kor that reason sh tood a moment waiting within the porch 
ere she knocked. ‘*()’ course him seed I,” she said to herself, as 
she stood sideway ancing back appreciatively at her own little 
red-brick dwelling from this new point of vantage. ‘ Werry 
nice an’ smiling ‘ee do ‘pear to 1,” she murmured, her impaired 


vratinication in possession somewhat re tored; and, musing a 
moment, she forgot ber errand, and did not note Joseph’s dilatory 
response to the sight of a visitor. 


And Joseph, from behind his curtains, vainly seeking to 


catch sight of the inmate otf his porch, was saying to himself, torn 
bet ween curiosity and defiant inhospitality: What be she a-doing, 
waiting and not knocking.” tle was disagreeably impressed. 
“Taint respectable wimmen wi’ no occupation a-sitting on folkse 

ettles,” he murmured, \n', o' course, wi’ these fine netted 
curtains o’ |, "tain’t possible as her could have seed 1,”" he added. 
Phe which was one of Joseph’s delusions, a delusion of which 
there was found none in Porlock with suflicient temerity to 


disabuse him. But presently, as Rachel still mused and Joseph 
fretted to and fro in the little comlortable firelit room like a caged 


tiver, his suspicions overcame his’ prejudices, and he went 
suddenly to the door and flung it wide. Rachel was half-blinded 
by the lheht and entirely discomfited by the manner of his word- 
less reception. She stood, with her blue eves wide, and stared in 
bewilderment at the lig figure whose face in shadow vave her no 


key to his mood, 

‘| be Rachel Spenlove, thy neighbour,” then said. she. 
She put forward a little foot, clad in a list slipper, to the threshold 
and craned her slender neck, the better to gaze upon what, in 
this moment of dusky gloom, appeared to her as a veritable 
and of delivitt. 

Joseph hitched a shoulder and almost elbowed her. “ | 
ain't,” said he, “denying en; that do be stale news to 1.” His 
tone was surly. 

Rachel bit herlip. She had received a blow, but she rallied 
inder it, In determine | allegiane eto her opmion of a moment 
since she repeated to her-ell, tortifying herself, * | ain’t quarrelling 
is him ain't come-at-able.” 

Phen she smiled. She said, simply, still with that dimple in 
An’, being 
a whnmen and ‘ee being a man, I did say to myself as ‘twere to 


her cheek, ** | do be in a crool plight, Mr. Tonkin. 


my neighbour as I'd go.” 

Her voice was solt, pleasing, captivating. “ Ain’t got no 
‘atid Joseph to himself, grimly, not ill-pleased 
to have his judgment so amply justified, and softening pro 


sperrit, her ain't,” 


portionately as his satisfaction spread. ‘* A wisht poor creetur.” 
\loud he answered nothing. 

"Tis this here 'stroranary stove of I,” said Rachel then, and 
*[t don’t work same 
as en oughter to do, an’ as the man to Plymouth, as fixed en in 


” 


i chastened pride had crept into her tone. 


for 1, said as en would 

“That,” Ile had been 
upon the poimt of denying crushingly all knowledge of the 
i at once and in entirety the, to him, 
displeasing and quite misplaced egotism that prompted her 


conclusion that all Porlock must know of her possessions; but 


uid Joseph, ‘ain't s’prising 1.” 


Kit hener, and so shatteri 


the impulse was checked as he recollected that the same course 
had, im the case of Amos Poldew, had discomfiting results. 
‘or, despite himself, Joseph was all agog with curiosity. 
Cherelore he temporised, 

“If so be,” 
to come over wi’ | and see en? 


said Rachel, “as "ee were to be so oblign 


gas 
" She looked appealingly at 
Joseph's shadowed five e. 

He hesitated. He had vowed to Amos and to others: “ | 
ain’t not never going to set the foot of I acrost that there 
threshold, that I ain't.” 

The words returned to him, others of a like purport com- 
pamioned them. He turned his back to Rachel and walked to the 
fireplace and poked the fire. Suddenly he wanted very badly to 
seize this opportunity of setting to rest the curiosity Amos 
Poldew's revelations had aroused. ‘O° course, when I were 
a-vowing and declaring them things I weren’t making count o’ 
‘mergencies,” he told himself. “In 'mergencies folkses, I do 
hear, acts most contradictious.” 

He stared at his own little stove, and thought of that self- 
filling boiler of which Amos had boasted as vaingloriously as if 
it were hisown. ‘ Amos do take a mighty lot upon hisself,” he 


thought. Then he became aware that someone else, on the 
hearthrug, was staring at the red fire, too. 
Phat decided him. He caught Rachel by the elbow 


and almost hustled her from the recom. “I ain't,” said he, 
in a repressed tone, *“*having po wimmen under this here 
roof of |,” 
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‘I despises menfolk, myself,” said Rachel; “but they 
be necessary, times, to us pore wimmen, an’ so us puts up 
wi’ en.” 

3ut she made sure, none the less, that Joseph followed her 
up the garden path to her door. She took her candle from the 
window-ledge and lit it. She crossed to the range, and Joseph, 
closing the door after him, followed her. He stared at the trail 
of wax and the one-sided appearance of the candle itself. “A 
crool draught do blow from that there window, it do ’pear to I,” 
he hazarded, with satisfaction. ‘“ Them pore new-fangled red- 
brick buildings ain’t touching greystone, I do say.” 

Rachel waited till he had finished. She said carefully: 
“'Tweren’t the windy; I had en on the floor beside I whiles I 
was a-trying to lay the finver of I on this here stove’s weak 
spot.” 

“ That,” said Joseph, ‘no mortal finger’d be big enough to 
do.” Then he got down upon his knees and solemnly removed 
the flue door beneath the self-filling boiler’s bright brass 
tap. His cheeks were puffed out in a portentious manner, 
and, as he applied an eye to the aperture, he gave a fierce 
and full-blown “Ah!” of scorn, understanding and grim 
Satisiaction, 

“What,” said Rachel, after a prolonged pause, *do’ee see ? 

But Joseph, applying the second eye as he had applied the 
first, preserved a grim silence. When he removed that eye 
Rachel had naught to hazard; she stood back while he rose, 
and, with great deliberation, removed one blower after another, 
took away the top rings from the fireplace, oven and boiler, 
opened the oven door, and stared solemnly up the flue mouth 
after thrusting its movable shutter wide. After a long and 
heavy silence he said: * An’ en won't work ?”’ 

*“* Nohow,” said Rachel. 

Joseph gazed upon the havoc he had wrouglit and mused 
again. His curiosity was, for the moment, amply satisfied ; but 
at what a cost! He cast about in his mind for the opening to a 
creditable retreat from this untenable position, for the mystery of 
the kitchener’s arrangement baffled him. There was naught, 
that he could see, to account for its refusal to burn. 

‘It dosmoke, I ‘low ?” he queried. 

Rachel shook her head. Her air of detachment, of self- 
effacement, of trustful committal to a master-mind was terrible 
to Joseph’s threatened dignity, his reputation, though a shepherd, 
for a love of mechanics. He called to mind his latest triumph in 
that line when he had made an ancient and much-battered hand- 
sewing machine, which for years had lain away as useless, work 
excellently well with the aid of a little manipulation from the 
operator. He said, in a hopeful tone, as inspiration jogged his 
elbow: “TI tell ’ee what, belike ’ee bad all them dampers out to 
onct.””. He stooped again, and, with grimy hands, began to 
replace the pieces of the range’s complicated anatomy one alter 
another. Rachel helped him, but perfunctorily; she seemed 
suddenly to have divined his bewilderment, to have probed the 
situation. He saw that she doubted his ability to cope with it, 
and at that a dogged spirit sprang to fierce life in his breast. 
When she had finished she went to the window-ledge for the 
matches, and, as she did so, she stared across at the little firelit 
room across the way. 

Then it was that a real inspiration came to Joseph, and he 
said suddenly: ‘ There ain't no need for ‘ee to stand here 
a-shivering, a-watching I. Do 'ee go straight acrcst, Rachel 
Spenlove, an’ take tea in the cottage of I.” His prejudices had 
all fled before the urgency of his demand to be rid of her. He 
was thinking that alone with the range and the self-filling boiler 
he might yet wrest the secret of its being from it. 

He ushered Rachel cavalierly to the door. 

“1 ain't,” said she, “‘a-saying no.” She smiled to herself as 
she went up the little garden-path of Joseph Tonkin’s cottage a 
second time. ‘* Him won't,” she said to herself, with perspicuity, 
“ leave en till him'’s mastered en; that do be the kind of he. 
But him ain’t a-going to have I, nor any other, a-looking on while 
him does the trying.” 

This estimate of himself Joseph amply justified. It was late 
when he crossed the road to summon Rachel to her new home ; 
but when he did it was to witness the triumph of perseverance ; 
the fire in the closed range was burning right royally. 

‘*A matter o’ two or three bricks in the flue,” he said, with 
proper unconcern, as she exclaimed in delight. ‘An’ if so be as 
’ee do draw off a bucket o’ water from that there boiler ‘ee’ll find 
en nigh on boilin’.” 

Rachel sniffed the air; the fumes of tobacco smoke hung 
heavily upon it. 

Josepia noted the action. He said apologetically: ** Whiles 
I were waiting for the fire to draw I had a pipe or two.” He 
edged to the door, his eyes always on the red heart of the fire. 
“ Come morn,” he said, * belike en’ll be still alight.” Then he 
went awkwardly out and shut the door. ‘A distressin’ fine bit 
o’ handiwork en be,” he said to himself, enviously, as he shut 
himself out in the night’s blackness. And then added, reassur- 
ingly: “But L mistrusts that there self-fillin’ boiler, that I 
do. I'd a-liked time to look into the workin’ on en.”’ 


” 
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He found his tea-table almost as he had left it, save for a 
diminution in the bread and butter and home-made honey. But 
the tea-dishes had been washed after Rachel’s usage and again 
set out. He hastily examined his premises, and found ail 
as 1t should be: the damp teacloth spreid upon his step-ladder 
to dry, the tea-leaves shaken into the bucket beneath the sink 
and not into the sink itself, the tin basin used for washing 
carefully turned upside down to drain. ‘ Her ain’t so handless,” 
he said then. Cater, when he retired to rest and fell asleep, it 
was to dream he had a self-filling boiler of his own, and, curiously 
enough, no lears as to its bursting. 

By noon of the following day all Porlock was agog with 
news of Josepli’s capitulation to the stranger, how he had 
wrestled with the already famous kitchener—which had detied all 
prophecies of the Plymouth man and not worked —and come ofl 
victorious, 

Amos Poldew seized the first opportunity to call upon 
Joseph; he arrived at the fall of dusk, just after Joseph had 
returned from his shepherding at the farm. “I wouldn't 
a-believed en,” he said, when the first civilities were overpast, 
eyeing Joseph morosely, “if I hadn't heard on en from trust- 
able sources. Unstable as water, ’ee do be, certain sure. I 
ain’t venturin’ to think on what ’ee will be doing next, that 
I ain't.” 

His change of front amazed and nettled Joseph. He said, 
with sarcastic emphasis: ** The boot be on the other foot, 1 do 
misdoubt me.” 

***Tain't as I do be jealous o’ 'ee,” said Amos, “ for I ain't. 
Don’t ee go for to think en. But when I reminds ’ee as 'twere 
| as were fust to hold out a friendly hand to Rachel Spenlove 
an’ | weren’t her neighLour, neither—'ee’ll see as en do be crool 
contradictious o’ ‘ee to be a-comin’ atween this here Rachel 
Spenlove an'[.” He stared at Joseph fiercely; it was not for 
this tnat he had spoken to the other of Ruchel’s fair possessions. 

But suddenly, and quite inexplicably, a “contradictious”’ 
humour did indeed rise in Josepli’s breast in response to that 
intimidating glare. His reflections overnight had almost restored 
him to his former attitude of hostility to the red cottage and to its 
owner. Amos’s alts of proprietorship, of authority, now sent 
Likes or dislikes were 
beside the point in face of this declaration from Amos of aggres- 
sive self-protection. “I ain’t,” said he now, “ not a-going to fall 
out wi’ ee, not if "ee do try ever so.” Then he filled his pipe 
and lit it, and lay back and gazed hospitably upon his visitor. 


se] 


his feelings to the opposite extreme. 


te did call she, | misremembers,” said Amos, after a heavy 
pause, ‘“‘a wisht pore creetur.”” He spoke weightily as one 
making out a case. Then he allowed his gaze to spring at 
Joseph. 

But Joseph, though momentarily shaken in his resolve to 
challenge Amos, held his peace. He said, presently, “Tis true, 
*pinions do change.” 


Oo 
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**Wimmen,” said Amos, “ don't look at en socheerful. . . . 
"Ee did call she many desp’rite and ill-pleasing things beside. 
1 ain’t recollectin’ them allnow; but | ain’t forgoten; if so be as 
I were to think on en a hour or two they would come back to 1.” 

* Belike,” said Joseph, and rose as Amos rose. 

“’Ke ain’t,” said Amos, “a-asking what [ be purposin’ !” 

“T ain’t caring,” said Joseph. But he was, none the less. 
He biew out his lamp when Amos was gone, and stood in the 
darkness looking over into Rachel’s little living-100m_ with 
curious eyes. “ I'd a-like to be livin’ in the house wi’ that there 
self-fillin’ boiler,” he said aloud. 

And, after that, Joseph often at night, since Amos’s 
evening visits were discontinued, without further explanation, 
stood in the gloom and stared at his neighbour opposite as she 
sat before her fire and sewed, or worked upon her lace-making. 
She made a pretty picture, a pleasing one. Joseph revelled in 
watching her, in noting how rigidly she maintained the place 
and order of her belongings, how spotless and tidy was she and her 
little room. He gloried to see her draw hot water from the 
boiler and wash her dishes, or thrust in one damper of the 
range and draw another, or open the oven door and take het 
supper from one of the three trays be knew it contained. ‘“ | 
dessay her mostly uses the topmost one,” he told himself; “ they 
do say as heat do rise.” 

He loved that kitchener. There was a curious sense of 
proprietorship in his thoughts of it. Was it not he who had 
saved for it its reputation? He had not crossed Rachel's 
threshold again since the memorable night when she had sought 
him. But he never now met her without stopping her to talk; 
and, often as might be, he led the conversation carefully to the 
treasure he coveied. Lor he did covet it; the more so since it 
appeared that Amos coveted it, too. And Amos was so wily; 
how short a time it was since he (joseph) had met Rachel and 
she had told him that ske was about to begin to cook Amos’s 
joint with her own! Rachel had said, smilingly, when she tok 
him, that Amos, being a bachelor-man, was handless, and in 
need of looking after. 

And he, Joseph, what was he? There rose in him a black 
anger each time he watched Amos goup Rachel’s garden path, 
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carrying ostentatiously upon a roasting-tin a small half-shoulder 
of mutton to be roasted with Rachel’s own diminutive joint for 
his Sunday midday meal. Amos had stolen a march upon him. 
Phe thought rankled. 

To-night Joseph stood in the firelight and considered 
Amos's perfidy, and his heart swelled. A bachelor-man, and 
handless! He, Joseph, was a bachelor-man, too! * but I ain’t 
handiess,” he told himself, and stared round his small domain 
with satisfaction, but a satisfaction that was shortlived. “ It 
so be as | were,” he thought, suddenly, “ belike her’d cook 
the joint of I.” 

Then he remembered he had been short with Rachel when 
she had mentioned Amos to him to-day. He could not hear 
Amos'’s name upon her lips without a most bewildering sense of 
outrage. He suddenly realised now, with acumen, that in 
\-playing 
into Amos's hands! ‘That were a werry mistakin’ way to do,” 
he thought. For he could not blind himself to the deeper trend 
of Amos’s intentions in seeking to gain a footing with Rachel, not 
to the deeper trend of his own. But he was not going to own 
that he loved her. “ I just fancies the picture her makes o’ 
nights,” he assured himself. ‘ For loving, ain't | always said as 
wimmen do have upsettin’ ways wi’ en, as be mostly hid from 
men-folkses whiles they be courting, an’ do ‘pear wi’ most 
He hugged this 
piece of wisdom to himself now as he remembered the look in 
Rachel’s eyes when he had been short with her over Amos 
Poldew. A sense of incompleteness had companioned him 
throughout the day after their meeting. ** Foolisliness,” he had 
called it; but it was a foolishness that clung. 

* Danyved,” said he now, “if I be a-going to sit idle an’ see 
Amos a-paying court to that there enticin’ bit o’ workmanship. 
What be Amos knowing o’ them most dang’rous ‘ventions ? 
Him’d be a-blowing up of hisself an’ Rachel Spenlove, if so be 
as they was to wed. I ain’t loving she, ‘tis true; but ’twould 
distress | powertul if so be as a bust were to ’s'prise she. I'd 
a-rather wed she an’ be done wi’ en, that | would!” 

rhe thought was an audacious and upsetting one, but he 
grappled valiantly, in order, with each one of its miuny possi 


showing his jealousy he had made a grave error. 


*mazing suddenness onct 'ee do be mated.” 


bilities as he stared across at Rachel’s uncurtained window. 
‘““A-many things do recommend the course to I,” he mused, 
deeply. **\ mort o’ en. There do be the look-out o’ I, 
for one. ° ° Pi His adventurous gaze wandered over the 
front of the little red-brick upstart in speculation, “If so be as 
1 was to wed Rachel Spenlove, | could be movin’ to Honeysuckle 


Cottage and living inen. . . .~ Living in en, I shouldn't be 


ng 
havin’ en thrust afore the eye continuous, . 
Amos’d be, beside.” 

He mused again. “Iss fay, 'tis cutting out of Amos Poldew 
as I’d be.” \nd then, absently, “The hair o’ she do be the 
colour 0’ anew sovereign. .. "Tain’t red—they do say as 
red wimimen ain’t dependable, they do be that tricksome. re 
Yet he hesitated. “I ain’t not going to act rash or suddint,” he 
assured himself, as his heart, in sudden trepidation, began to 
beat fast. ‘* V'll be watching Amos close to see as him ain't 
playing | some underhanded trick.” 

He had moved away from the window. Tie now returned 
to it. As his eyes fell upon the little house opposite he started 
and choked down an exciamation; the living-room of Rachel wa 
no longer the enchanting picture it had been in his eyes; Rachel 
was no longer alone. A man’s broad figure stood between 
her and Joseph Tonkin’s staring gaze, the familiar figure of 
Amos Poldew. 

“What,” cried Joseph, in a burst of rage, “ be him a-doing 
of,” he reached out and gripped the window-ledge fiercely, 
‘¢a-layin’ hands on she?” 

He had lost sight of Rachel’s possessions; he saw only, 
Rachel herself; the outraged lover in him was goaded to violence 


Crool angered 


against such sacrilege as Amos Poldew’s nearness to the 
occupant of the little peaceful living-room that had become as 
familiar to him, in odd moments of appreciative contemplation, 


as was his own. Amos Poldew’s presence struck a most 
amazingly objectionable note, and a fierce impulse cried to 
Joseph. ‘He hastened to the door and thrust it wide, and stared 
again at the little cottage over the way. Then he very 


deliberately drew the door close and shut it upon himsetl,. 

He plodded through the mud down the garden path and 
across the road. . . . He said to himsell, as he unlatched 
Rachel’s wicket gate, ‘* Weren’t this what | were deciding on: 
. . . O' what do I be in fear? . ... ‘Tis sitting him 
out as lll be, if us do wait till cock-crow. . . . Then Ul 
be asking she if her be willing to keep company wi’ Ll.” Some 
how he thought she would. 

Ile cast a meditative glance back at his own cottage wii 
he waited for Rachel to open the door of her red-brick cottage 
to him: it snuggled into the hillside as though it were a part 
of it. ‘The look-out do indeed be powerlul pleasing,” he 
said to himself, then, * An’, come first chance, I'll be getting 
at the bottom o’ the workings o’ that there self-fillin’ boiler 
0’ she.” Jessie Lecktk TLERBERTSON. 
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NUSUAL interest attaches to the herd of cattle which 
we illustrate to-day. It merits attention chiefly for 
the curious history attached to it, and perhaps it may 
be as well to give an account received of it from Mr. 
S. H. Cowper-Cole Lord Badminton’s agent It 

runs as follows: “ This breed has been at Badminton from time 
mmemorial, It is of the same variety as the once famous 
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of the old Glamorgan breed. As Dr. Price only lived on mill 
and eggs, bread, butter and cheese flavoured with sage, they 
were kept for the dairy, and were good milkers, milking through 
from calf to calf, a point he greatly studied. ‘They were very 
docile and gentle, but smaller in size than, though of the same 
type as, the Badminton cattle, which may be called of the large 
medium size, with black heads, noses and tongues, rather long 





W. A. Kouch THE HERD 
‘Glamorgan breed,’ and its characteristics and markings 
are the same now as described by Youatt in his work on 


‘Cattle’ at the end of the eighteenth century, when George III. 
had a number of them brought to Windsor every year. lt 
upposed that when Henry, the first Marquess of Worcester, 
Raglan Castle to the Cromwellian forces, about 
16046, and the estates were sequestrated, some of the cattle found 
their way to Badminton, which was purchased from Nicholas 
Boteler in 1613. In the part of last century the 
breed was generally kept in the county, and up to 1845 a herd 


Is 
| 


urrendered 


te early 
was kept at Kingscote and also at Leonard Stanley, which was 
persed about that and inimals purchased. At 
Badminton the herd has been kept up to about one hundred 
ead, from forty to 


ct time a few 


fifty cows being A 
milked. As none 
of the breed was 


known to exist else- 
where, the herd had 
consequently to be 
1 bred, bulls being 
elected from the 
best but, as 
no record was kept, 
th began 
t and 
enquiries were made 


COWS; 
e animals 
) 


deteriorate, 


in Glamorganshire. 
\ herd 
found at Liantris- 
ant belonging to 
Dr. William Price, 
whom two 
cows and 


small was 


irom 
two bulls 
vere purchased. 


His herd when 
‘ seen in October, 
S86, alter the 
animals had been 
bought’ for Bad- IV. A. Rouch 
minton, consisted of 
four cows, four heifers and one bull. Dr. Price, an eccentric 


entieman who called himself a Druid, then in his eighty-sixth 
ar, said that the breed was originally kept by his father, a 


clergyman at Pontypridd, and they were the only pure descendants 
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white horns with black tips, which are here capped with brass 
knobs, full eves, hairy ears and brownish black bodies and legs. 
A white streak commences about the middle of the back, extends 
down the thighs and tail, which is generally white, also the udder, 
which usually has black teats, along the belly to the breast 
between the tore legs. ‘The hair is rather harsh and long in the 
winter. Dr. Price maintained that the Glamorgan had really 
white skins, thus differing from the Castle Martin breed, which 
had black skins. ‘They are very uniform in appearance and good 
milkers, holding their milk out for ten months. They calve chiefly 
in the months between September and April, and are milked in the 
park or yards without tying. From roqt. to 14qt. daily is the milk 
yield, and they live in the park all the summer and in open yards 
in the winter. The 
calves suck for ten 
days, and are then 
put on a little skim 
milk and turned out 
into the park with- 


or 





out any artificial 
food. They are put 
to breeding when 


two years old from 
December to July. 


The herd under 

Mr. Tucker’s care- 

ful management has 

during the last 
twenty-five years 

been carefully 

drafted, but no 

record of the breed- 

ing or miik yield 

has been kept. 

Cows are rarely 

retained over eight 

vears old. With 

better selection and 
management they 

Ccpyright. appear to have 
somewhat increased 

in size. They weigh when killed from S8oolb. to 1,000lb. 


and are excellent -beef, the local butchers preferring them to 
others, as they are simply fed on hay and water and die weli.” 
Those who have paid any previous attention to the subject 
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wiil be aware that this account 
differs in some particulars from 
that given by other authorities. 
Professor Robert Wallace, 
author of the “ Farm Live 
Stock of Great Britain,” says: 
‘* Olid Gloucester cattle are 
preserved in the country by 
His Grace the Duke of Beau- 
fort at Badminton; G. E. Lloyd 
Baker, Hardwicke Court; the 
Right Hon. Sir J. E. Doring- 
ton, Bart., Lypiatt Park, 
Stroud; Sir Lionel Darell, 
Bart., Fretherne Court, Stone- 
house; Sir Gerald Codrington, 
Bart., Dodington, Chipping 
Sodbury.” As he goes on 
further to explain that “ Short- 
horn blood has been in recent 
years introduced into some of 
the smaller herds, owing to the 
difficulty of procuring bulls of 
pure strain and to a tendency 
to degeneration from close 
breeding,” the contradiction is 
of much less importance than 
it appears. For his history of 
the breed he goes back to 
Morgan Evans, who wrote in 
‘“*Coleman’s Cattle of Great 
Britain”: ‘* The true Glouces- 
ter cow shows a good deal of 
character, being a_ lengthy, 
good-looking animal, with light 
fore but deep hind quarters 
and good milking points. The 
body is brown; head, nose and 
legs black; horns well shaped 
and white, with black tips; tail 
and top of rump white; udder 
white, with black teats; and 
tongue on upper side and end 
also black. The great pecu- 
liarity is the white mark, which 
extends from the loin along 
the ridge of the tail, and down 
between the hind legs to the 
fore part of the udder.” When 
Youatt wrote in 1834, he re- 
garded the Old Gloucester as 
‘nearly extinct, and evidently 
of Welsh origin, mingled with 
the Hereford, and sometimes 
with the cattle further inland. 
They were the Glamorgans 
chiefly, but upon a larger scale, 
and of a different colour. The 
Glamorgans are black, or 
inclined to brown; the Old 
Gloucesters were either red or 
brown. The bones were small 
and the carcase light, scarcely 
averaging more than twelve 
score per quarter. The bag was 
thin, yet large, and the milk 
abundant and long-continued. 
The characteristic mark was 
said to be a streak of white, 
generally along the back and 
always at the root of the tail.” 
From Marshall, who wrote at 
an earlier date, it would appear 
that certain changes bave been 
effected by breeding. He says: 
‘* The characteristic colour, 
black-red, provincially brown ; 
with the face and neck inclined 
to black; the head mostly 
small; neck long; shoulders 
fine and generally clean; the 
carcase mostly long; the hide 
thin and the hair short; the 
horns of some winding, with a 
double bend in the middle- 
horned manner. . . . For dairy 
cows I have not, in my own 
judgment, seen a better form; 
and it was this breed which 
raised the Gloucestershire 
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dairy to its greatest height.” 
Protessor Wallace asserts that 
the Glamorgan breed is now 
extinct, but the finding of the 
small herd at Llantrisant 
shows that he made a mistake. 
Youatt accounts for the decline 
in the quality of the breed by, 
in the first place, what is called 
the wheat fever; and, secondly, 
the improvement in the short- 
horn, Hereto-d and Devon 
breeds. He says: “ During 
the French revolutionary war 
the excessive price of corn 
attracted the attention of the 
Glamorganshire farmers to the 
increased cultivation of it, and 
a great proportion of the best 
pastures were turned over by 
the plough. Turnip husbandry 
necessarily followed; and then 
the improvement of their sheep 
stock became an object of im- 
portance, and the cattle were 
almost entirely neglected.” 


FROM THE 
4 

FARMS 

A 4 . ‘ 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 
UCH material for 
thought is supplied 
by the report of the 
agricultural exami- 
nation in the United 
States which has been issued 
from our own Board of Agri- 
culture, Itisa matter in regard 
to which we have not yet set 
our house in order. One of 
the aims has been eloquently 
described by President Roose- 
velt as “ito fit boys and girls 
not merely to live in, but 
thoroughly to enjoy and make 
the most of the country.” All 
of us will gladly agree with 
that sentence; but there is a 
harder and more difficult task. 
We have not yet ascertained 
the most certain and economi- 
cal methods of feeding animals; 
this is a work that might em 
ploy our Agricultural Depart- 
ment for years to come. If 
they were to set about it, how- 
ever, they might produce a 
volume of information § that 
would be of inestimable value 
to the farmer. Not many 
people, even among those who 
are considered experts, could 
tell off-hand what is the pro- 
portion between the price of 
rearing and feeding and the 
return from our various domes- 
tic animals. To take them one 
by one, from chickens up to fat 
cattle, and demonstrate what 
can be done with them would 
indeed be a valuable achieve- 
ment. In regard to our small 
holdings, what has to be shown 
is the livestock that can be 
produced and_ fattened 
without fouling the ground and 
thereby bringing on disease. 
It is a kind of teaching that 
must be based on scientific 
precision, or, we are afraid, 
little good would be done. It 
is rather disappointing to find 
that, despite all the attempts 
to organise research, the most 
important discoveries are made 
outside official circles. It 
would almost appear as though 
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the mere presence of red tape had the effect of discountenancing 
enterprise. ‘The more necessary it is, therefore, that those who 
are placed in authority should keep their eyes sufficiently opened 
for promise and talent of any kind. If they cannot develop 
genius within their own ranks, they ought, at least, to encourage 
and develop every manifestation of it that comes from without. 


ScoTTisH CROFTERS. 


Unusual importance attaches to the report of the unofficial 
committee appointed to consider the applications of the Crofters 
Acts to the West of Scotland, and the results likely to follow an 
extension of the Acts to the rest of the country. It was a 
non-partisan body, an ex-Liberal M.P. acting as chairman. 
The inferences they draw from the enquiry are deserving of 
careful notice. In certain crofter areas the Acts have proved 
beneficial, though there has been more improvement in the 
houses than in the land. Very few of these holdings are self- 
supporting ; some, indeed, are only auxiliary to the income of 
fishermen, while other tenants eke out the small holding by 
acting as gillies and beaters to sportsmen, and by gathering 
keip. In almost all districts the crofters are partly sustained 
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by contributions sent home to them by members of the 
family who have either’ emigrated or have found employ 
ment in the great towns. They find that it takes about thirty 
acres to support a family, and these must be arable land 
with a sheep run attached. The report states that no evidence 
has been found of rural depopulation having been arrested by 
the Acts. The young men are still in favour of giving up the 
croft and seeking industrial employment. rhe committee co 
not think that the Acts could with advantage be extended to the 
non-crofting areas; one effect would be to stop the landlords 
from helping to equip the farms with their capital. The report 
says that ‘‘ our confidence in the successful prosecution of such 


an enterprise (the establishment of new small holdings) by a 
central department of State has not been increased by what we 
have seen of the establishment of new crofters’ settlements by the 
Congested Districts Board.” \ttention is drawn to certain 
drawbacks inseparable from the dependence of small holders 
upon public loans. The document is a very weighty one, and 
ought to be carefully considered before the proposals which the 
Government are expected to make during this coming session 
are accepted and endorsed by Parliament. 


SHOOTING. 


MIGRATORY PIGEONS AND THE RECENT 
EPIDEMIC, 


HE extraordinary numbers in which pigeons have 
appeared on certain estates in Buckingham hire, and 
the reappearance oi the strange disease that decimates 
them, have caused a certain amount of anxiety among 
preservers and breeders of game as to the possibility 

of the infection spreading to the latter. Pending the result of a 
pathological examination of some specimens, for which we are 
indebted to the courtesy of Mr. W. D. Mackenzie of Fawley 
Court, near Henley, it may be of interest to note some of the 
facts connected with them on that estate. 

The pigeons arrived in a vast flock of over two miles in 
length about the middle of December, and took up their quarters 
on this and the neighbouring estates, which comprise many beech 
woods and one or two oak and larch plantations. <A ‘pair of 
peregrines accompanied and dined off them daily. Such numbers 
had never been seen in this district before. About Christmas-time 
the appearance of the disease was remarked. Many of the birds 
first became unable to do more than flutter feebly about, brought 
up a slime which covered the ground and then died. In this case 
the acorns cannot be considered as a contributory cause, as it has 
been a poor acorn year and the principal diet has been beech-mast. 
So thickly did the dead birds and this slime cover the ground that 
the smeli was most unpleasant, and the keepers were kept hard at 
work collecting and burning the bodies, and nearly 3,000 were 
dealt with in this way on this one estate. — In the country round 
sackfuls were collected from agricultural land, along the roads or 
from the hedgerows, and at first, until the sanitary inspectors got 
wind of it, many were being soldand eaten. ‘The main body wa; 
recruited from time totime by fresh arrivals, and by the middle of 
January had departed; but from where they came or in which 
direction they departed were not noted. The majority of the dying 
birds were in good condition up to the moment or death, plump and 
with glossy plumage. On slitting the neck a quantity of yellow 
matter was visible, and in the last stages the breath came with a 
whistling sound. In making enquiries about an apparently 
similar epidemic that occurred last year in the neighbourhood of 
the New Forest, it was discovered that on a Dorsetshire estate 
periodical visits both of migratory pigeons and such a disease had 
been known for many years, and a theory was put forward—the 
possible truth of which, up to the present, no evidence has rebutted 
—that the disease attacked only the visitors. Certainly on one 
estate no further disease was noticed once the migratory birds had 
passed on, nor did the resident stock show any signs of being 
affected during the succeeding months. It was known by the 
name of the acorn disease, and was supposed to be especially 
prevalent in a good acorn year; but this, as has been pointed 
out above, is hardly backed, up by this year’s experience else- 
wh@re. Proof that only the migratory birds are attacked wiil 
be hard to find, as both keepers and shooting-men own their 
inability to distinguish between the visitors and the home stock. 
The question of the migration of pigeons has already aroused 
considerable interest among our readers, and reports come in 
that they have occurred in phenomenal numbers round Donegal 
Bay, the flights arriving from August to November. Also, that 
they have visited File and Forfarshire; but no mention is made 
of the presence of any disease. ‘I >» turn to other animals: hares 
are dying from, it is said, liver fluke both in Norfolk and 
Buckinghamshire, and a virulent disease is scourging the rabbits 
in West Lothian and eastward to Hopetoun. 


(Next week me hope to pubtish the result of a bacteriological examination 


performed at our request by one cf our leading experts.) 


PREVENTION OF CoRKUPTION ACT, 


A circular which has been sent out by the Game Guild indicat i very 
proper Intention on the part of its ex ulive to take a Stron line in referenc 
to the giving and receipt of illegal secret commissions by keepers and agents 
on the one hand and game-dealers, game-lfarmers and sellers of game food on 
the other, It is clearly stated, on goo! authority, that the giving and 
acceptance of such commissions (which we know to be frequent) are an offen 
against the recently-passed Act, and the Guild expresses its determination to 
pr ceed to the prosecution of the offenders in any case which it has re .son to 
believe it can substantiate, Phere appears to be litthe doubt that such com- 
missions are illeval 0 ily when SeC retly viven and received, Any percentage 
or other inducement accepted with the tull knowledge of the employer of the 
keeper or agent would not be an offence under the Act, the gist of the offence 
lying in the secrecy. It would be very wise for all who are concerned in such 


transactions to have a full understanding of the eflect of this late legislation, 
by which a practice that has been very much condoned by a regrettable 
custom has now become punishable by law Phe action of the Game Guild 
will have the excellent effect of preventing very many offences in comparison 


with the few for which it will get a conviction, 


CORRESPONDENCI 
DAILY MIGRATIONS OF PIGKOD 
SIR, In this part of Scotland wood-pigeons are usually seen to fly west 
ward for roosting purposes and eastward for feeding purposes, Many are also 


seen flying westward in the mornings, but these u-ually at high elevations, 


unless there be a heavy head wind, when they are known to fly lower and to 
sezk sheltering lines of wood—dodging the wind, as it were. The greater 
feeding haunts of both wood-pigeons and stock-doves here are, however, 


the Carse, or Kerse-lan ds, which he to the east of the ** Dryleld,” or ** Dry 


field,” so that, therefore, thes: flights to and from the roosting and feeding 


grounds are probibly due to entirely local amenities and influences. rhe 
birds really on migration are those seen to fly high over in fine weather, or 
with determined purpose to fly against the head wind, and passing on by 
such ** routes” as offer least direct resistance or aflord most shelter There 
seems to be little difficulty in distinguishing between the two classes—I mean 
the local feeders and rovusters and the true migrants ; at least, I hav aAlWAYS 
considered so in my experiences of this locality, On the East Coast say at 
St. Andrews and in the Lothians—many, perhaps the greater, parts of the flocks 
coming from over the North Sea “S bend” their flight more southerly immedia‘ely 


alter coming in over the land, I have several times remarked this at S’. Andrews 
while golfing on the links, But the feeding-grounds in these parts are not always 
the wooded parts, but the low flat corn and wheat and bean fields of the Cars 
Farms, and the big flights pay heavy toll of their numbers to such expert pro- 
fessional pigeon-shooters as are to be found in Fife and Forfar, L may add 
that far more and far larger flights are seen in Fife and Forlir and the Lothians 
than further to the west, except when the surplusage of these big flights 
press westward, along the Vale of Menteith and west of Stirling, and to a 
less extent up the valleys of the Carron and Bonny making for the Clyde, 
When I say surplusage, | mean a proportion of the flights which reach our 


shores in Fife and Forfar, and which do not ** bend” southwards, but pursue 


a more extended course over land to the west. In heavy gales of wind wood- 


pigeons are well known here to stop short in such flights and seek shelter in 


our larger woods, such as Torwood |. A. HLARVIE-BROWN, Stirlingshire 


DECREASE OF IIA® Es 
Sir,—Is not Mr. Simpson’s statement in your paper last week, that 
**the hare, owing to the Ground Gam Act, is on the verge of extinction 


except in certain districts” rather too strong? I know so many districts 


where it is still numerous. —R. 
[We quite agree with our correspondent, The statement that in many 
districts hares are verging on extinction would have been nearer tl 


truth.—Ep. } 


THe Prick oF RaApsrts. 
Sir,—Mr. Simpson's article in last week’s issue of Country Lire ts, 
generally speaking, so sound and valuable that one is reluctant to fint any 
fauit with it; but is his estimate of the price likely to be obtained for rabbits 
not a little too sanguine ? I once possessed a warren myst If within casy 


reach of the London market, but never could get more than Lod, cach tor 
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bbits Last year a friend of mine cons dered that he did very well out 
sold his rabbits for 1s. 35d. the couple, the 


Phese were very good rabbits 


of one in Devonshire, and b 
dealer sending baskets and taking them away 
and avereged very nearly 3lb. in weight. Another acquaintance of mine in 
county of Suffolk, during the present winter, has got 8d. and gd each 


t rabbits In both cases the men were perfectly satisfied, as they 





) J 


Put CHAMPIONSHIP OF LNDIA, 


ris worth noting that the Calcutta Golf Club, where the championship 
of India has just been decided, is the oldest golf club in the world 
south of the Tweed, with the «ingle exception of the Royal Blackheath 
Club, and stands as testimony of the devotion to their national game 
of Scots who went out long ago to the then highly remunerative work 
of ‘shaking the Pagoda tree.” Appropriately, we find many good 


Scottish golfing names on the entry list There was Mr. G. C. Whigham, 
whom most of us know Ile had the best score in the thirty-six-hole 
qualifying test, but fell to Mr, A. Hl. Colville, known at Macrihanish, in the 
semi-final tie, Mr. Mann, once of the Monifieth Club, was the victor of 
Mr. Colville, and of the championship. Mr. J Wolfe Murray, Mr. N. 


Mitchell Innes, a former champion of India, and Mr. Scroggie are all names 


that we know well in golf over here. The runner-up into the semi-final tie 
who has not been mentioned was Mr. Osburn Marshall Conspic uously 
absent are any native names. The East has not yet evolved its golfing 


** Ranji 
OutymMpic GAMES, 

The play of **Much Ado About Nothir gu” goes on merrily about the 
notice of the golf at the Olympic Games It seems that two announcements 
on the subject were sent to the Royal and Ancient Club, but neither appears 
to bave been received by the hon, secretary If that hon. secretary were 
it all less careful a man than we know him to be we might surmise that 
these announcements, being perhaps in print or type-written, went the way of 
most of such things as we all receive them every morning, and as a secretary 
ofa great golf club must receive them in far larger number than a mere privat 


individual—into the waste-paper basket. We might surmise this, because in 


such a case positive evidence is of so much more value than negative But 
as things and men are, we must believe that they miscarried in the post. And, 
alter all, what matter? Ilad St. Andrews received them, would the Royal and 
Anc.ent Club have taken a hana in the game ? One does not know, nor does 
it seem to signify at all whether these games are played in the East Neuk of 
Fife or in the East Neuk of Kent. Kent, at least, is nearer for the Conti- 
nental player, if he comes What is apparent and satisfactory is that there 
was no intention whatever of the authorities in charge of the Olympic contests 
to overlook the high majesty of the Royal and Ancient Club, nor has the 
club allowed itself to be drawn into such an undignified position as to contess 


that it feels itself slighted Phe whole affair is very trivial. 


LONDON AMATEUR FouRSOMES TOURNAMENT, 

I do not know that any of the clubs to the south of London have any just 
cause for a grumble about the preferential treatment of those to the north 
by the authorities in charge of the arrangements for the London Amateur 
Foursomes Tournament, Phat preference, which is a new feature, imported 
this year, Is & permission to any two of such clubs, if drawn together, to play 
their heat on a neutral green mutually agreed on Phe object is obvious 
It is not easy for some of those resident to the north of the metropolis to get 


down to New Zealand, Sunningdale, Walton Heath or Woking in time for a 





two rounds’ match; and, save for the exception mentioned, the rules of the 
tournament require that the heats shall be played on one or other of those 
named greens. Kesidents so unfortunately situated to the south of London 
as anywhere on the line from Three Bridges to Tunbridve Wells, which 
includes Forest Row, the station for the Ashdown Forest Club, or 
at Crowborcugh, must find anv of the courses named as inaccessible 
for them as residents north of London; but it would perhaps be too 
much to expect another exception to be made in their special favour. The 
other alteration in the conditions, limiting entries to the clubs which have a 
house and a course within forty miles of the centre, is evidently in accordance 
with the first intention of the tournament, If each of the “societies ” 

Stock Exchange, Bar, Lloyd’s and so on—were to enter there would be no 
fof it, and the original object would be defeated. Mr. Darwin and Mr. 
Frank Mitchell won this tournament for Woking last year, but I do not think 


em 


that Mr, Mitchell is in such full practice now as he was then. Phey 
were a very strong pair at that time, 
GOLVING CRICKETERS, 

In the Cricketers’ Inter-County Tournament it seems to me that a good 
pair to back are Mr. Arnold Read and Mr, A. S. Johnstone, representing 
Essex They have won their first match, though only after a hard fight 
wits Mr. H. C. M’Donnell and Dr. Trouncer, who were playing for 
Surrey. The fog was so thick at Woking on the occasion of this mateh 
that no play was possible in the morning, and it had to be decided by 
a single round in the afternoon Phe conditions at Hoylake, where 
Yerkshire, in the persons of Mr. F. S. Jackson and Mr. Ernest Smith, beat 
Mr. E, E. Steel and Mr. W. B. Stoddart, representing Lancashire, by a very 
great many holes, were not very favourable either, for the ground was gripped 
with the frost Ihese are accidents to which the best regulated links afe 
liable at this time of the vear; but if golfers will be cricketers they have to 
do their golfing in the cold weather months. The fog, however, has been 
more widely pervasive this January than usual, and in many places has made 
golf quite impossib! 


NAILING GOLF Boors. 


1 believe myself to be the discoverer of a very valuable invention, which 


J am ready to give to the world without any sel{-seeking of claim for royalty 


THE 


Epirep By Horace 
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found they could make a decent profit at the price; but I never heard of 
anyone selling rabbits on a large scale at so high a price as from Is. to Is. 2d. 
each. Mr. Simpson would, I am sure, oblige those of your readers who have 
a practical interest in this matter by saying where it is possibie to obtain so 


vood a return. —F. W. 


[FURTHER NOTES ON SHOOTING WILL BE FOUND ON OUR LATER PAGES | 


GREEN. 


ITuUTCHINSON. 


on patents. It has to do with the nailing of golfing boots. No golfer is 
likely to be ignorant of the anguish of walking on hard surfaces, such as 
pavement, with boots nailed in the ordinary way. The hard stones send the 
points of the nails well home into the sole of the foot. My invention is this, 
that all yeu want in the way of nails, in order to hold you from slipping as 
you hit at the golf ball, is a row round the sole—round the outside of it, 
nat is quite enough. You do not need nails under the ball of the foot, as 
it is called, at all. Nordo you need them on the heel. The latter place 
does not matter much either way, for the heel is generally so thick in its 
leather that the nails are not troublesome; they are merely useless, Those 
beneath the ball of the foot are much worse than useless, for it is these that 
pierce the sole when the walker goes on hard ground, The row all round is 


enough, but the nails must be good. H. G. OL. 


IMPROVEMENTS AT LUFFNESS. 

Willie Park, who seems always to have his hands full in laying out or 
improving courses, has lately been visiting the Kilspindie course at Aberlady. 
All golfers who have visited the green have been struck by two possessions 
of Kilspindie—one, the beanty of its situation, and, second, from a golfing 
point of view, the short, cramped condition of the holes and the dangers 
from crossing. This defect has mpressed the members to such an extent 
that they have asked for more ground from Lord Wemyss so as to lengthen some 
of the holes and get rid of the dangers bound to result from badly-hit balls 
from tees too near the in and out play. The rectangular wall separating the 
agricultural land from the golf country near the rocks and the sea has the 
effect of crowding the players into a very narrow strip of land. Lord Wemyss 
has met the request of the Kilspindie golfers in the most generous spirit. 


Iie has consented to throw into the area of the golf course a field of thirteen 


acres at the twelfth hole without charging additional rent to the club. The 
inclusion of this field will not only lengthen the round, but it will abolish the 
dangers arising from the present crossings. Kilspindie is the favourite 
battle-ground of many Parliamentary golfers in the autumn recess, These 


include Mr. Lyttelton, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Hl. Gladstone, Mr. Asquith and 
Sir Edgar Vincent, with the addition of Royal visitors in the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught and Princess Patricia, all of them the guests of Lord 
Wemyss at Gosford, 
A WELL-KNOWN NORTHUMBERLAND GOLFER 

Many golfers will regret to hear of the very sudden death, at the age of 
sixty, of Mr. J. B. Radcliffe of Newcastle-on-Tyne. Under the name ot 
**Saxon” Mr. Radcliffe wrote, with copious information, on all branches of 
outdoor sport in the columns of the Newcastle Daily Journal, and he was its 
sporting editor. He was at work the evening before his death, and went 
home in good health and spirits Death came to him in his sleep during the 
night from failure of the heart. Not only was he a great authority on all 
outdoor sports, but he could take a brilliant practical share in them as few 


writers can. Racing, coursing, rowing, shooting were all known to him on 
the active side of personal participation, He was an enthusiastic golfer, and 


played the game really well. The Tynesi le Club was fourded by him, and 
he won its captaincy seven times. Mr. Radcliffe was, indeed, the pioneer oi 
golf in Northumberland and Durham, and I can well recollect a fine match | 
had with him at Musselburgh about 1881 on one of his racing visits to that 
town, When he was secretary of the Whitley Golf Club, Mr. Radcliffe 
performed the following feat, in presence of 3,000 spectators. He sculled a 
quarter of a mile, swam a quarter of a mile, ran a quarter of a mil’, rode a 
bicycle a quarter of a mile and rode a horse a quarter of a mile, the time 
allowed for the whole performance being 15min. Mr. Radcliffe won easily 
in t2min, 48sec. At this time he was forty-eight years of age. In addition 
to being full of a rollicking dowhomée, Mr. Radcliffe was a man of wide culture, 
a good musician, an effective after-dinner speaker, and a dramatic narrator of 
Border stories. 
SUNDAY GOLF IN Fire. 


Now and again the question of Sunday golf crops up in Scotland. 


Sometimes the debate arises out of the action of one or two individuals 
intent upon braving what they deem to be the prejudiced public opinion of 


the locality. Sometimes the subject is given prominence by the fact that the 





members of a golf club press for the formal recognition of Sunday golf as one 
of the institutions to which those who are against the continuance of the old 
dull routine idleness of a Scottish Sabbath should at least have liberty of 
access Hitherto public opinion in Scotland has been fairly solid against the 
claims of the Sunday golfers. The prevailing sentiment of the people is at 
present against any liberalising tendency in this direction—at least, on courses 
to which the general body of the public has free access. Scotsmen, when they 
come on a visit south of the Tweed, may play as much Sunday golf as they 
wish for, without danger to the security of their religious faith or the 
soundness of their moral conduct as citizens; but the time is not yet ripe for 
the introduction in Scotland of the more tolerant, more wholesome English 
system of Sunday recreation, 
SUNDAY PLAY AT KIRKCALDY 


The members of the Kirkcaldy Golf Club raised the question of Sunday 
golf the other evening at their annual meeting. The council of the club 


brought forward a resolution to confirm one of the bye-laws of the club 
prohibiting Sunday play. It was explained by Mr. McPherson, the 
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chairman, that the original draft of the lease for the golf course contained a 
clause prohibiting Sunday golf. While the members of the club would not 
agree to this clause, on the ground that it would be binding on the club for a 
period of sixty years, the assurance was, at the same time, given to the 
lessor that the club was against Sunday golf, and on that understanding the 
clause was deleted. It was, however, not a convincing argument of the 
chairman when he said that Sunday golf was uncalled for in Kirkcaldy, 
because Leven, St. Andrews, Monifieth, Carnoustie and Aberdeen—in the 
main public courses—had not found it to be necessary to have Sunday play. 
Each club has the right, as it has the liberty, to decide such a question for 


itself without reference to the custom elsewhere. Neither is the “thin end 
of the wedge” argument justified by the experience of Sunday golf in 
England. Sunday cricket and football have not followed the introduction of 


Sunday golf, and, as far as one can judge by the movement of opinion 
affecting these games, there is no disposition shown to press for liberty to 
play them on Sunday south of the Tweed or elsewhere. 


A MATTER OF CONSCIENCE 

The sound view of the Sunday golf question was put by Dr. Ingle in 
opposition to the chairman. No one kad a right to interfere with the 
conscience of his brother; if anyone felt that he could play golf on Sunday 
without injury to his conscience, then he was perfectly justified in doing so. 
This speaker scored rather a piquant point against the Rev. Mr. Milne, 
who opposed Sunday golf. The reverend gentleman was reminded that 
he seconded the motion which led Kirkcaldy to be the first town in Scotland 
to introduce Sunday band concerts in the public parks and in the halls; and 
Kirkcaldy was the first provincial town in Scotland to have the tramways 
running on Sunday. The objectors to Sunday golf were also reminded that 
there was no more harm done in walking over a golf course with clubs and in 
hitting a ball than in walking across the same course with a walking-stick 
and knocking the heads off thistles. 

PUBLIC OPINION THE GuIbE, 

The same view of the Sunday golf dispute was well and fairly put by Mr. 
Munro-Ferguson, M.P., who is Provost of 
Kirkcaldy, as well as a large landowner in the 
district. The members of the golf club should 
be guided in their attitude to the Sunday golf 
question by the tone of public opinion in the 
district. Golfers should settle this question by 
considering whether Sunday play could be 
instituted without giving offence to the feelings 
of the minority and without drawing away 
young people from church services. Mr 
Munro-Ferguson’s own opinion was that there 
ought to be facilities for outdoor recreation on 
Sunday in the neighbourhood of large centres of 
population. In many cases it is the only day 
on which the strain of brain work can be 
relieved by physical exercise. Sut the feeling 
of the Kirkcaldy golfers is strong against 
Sunday golf, for they have refused to sanciion 
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THE ROYAL WIMBLEDON 
NEW COURSE. 

T has been known for some time that 
the Royal Wimbledon Golf Club 
were busily engaged preparing a 
new private course on land, which 
they have leased from Lady Dun- 

sany, lying immediately behind their 
present club-house. The course is now 
in such a forward stateof preparation that 
it is possible to obtain a clear idea of the character of the playing 
round, and how it will compare in variety, not only with the old 
course on the common, but with the older private greens in the 
neighbourhood of London. In the first plac e, it should be said 
that the new private green is richly diversified with wood and 
whin. The ground at ‘the back of the club-house dips gently 
downwards into a valley, which, on its opposing slopes, 1s 
crowned with the Warren and Shadwell Woods in the neigh- 
bourhood of the club-house, and on the opposite bank by the 
Wimbledon Wood. As the holes have been laid out by Willie 
Park, these woods have been left untouched, except for a 
narrow opening which has been made through the trees to reach 
the first hole, and a little lopping here and there at the extreme 
outskirts where a tree or two were likely to interlere with either 
a good tee or second shot. The prevalence of the woods, which 
are still available for good rabbit and other kinds of shooting, 
and the narrowness of the valley lying between them, have 
naturally increased the difficulty of laying out the holes. Buta 
walk round the course the other day convinced one that the 
peculiarly irregular formation of the ground had been utilised 
by Willie Park and the committee of the club to the best advantage 
for goif. One of the charms of the new course wili be not 
only its complete privacy, but the continual variety of landscape 
which the playing of each successive hole opens up. The eye is 
always refreshed with some new prospect, especially when the 
player attains the commanding heights of ‘* Caesar's C imp” and 
looks down into the pastoral beauty of Kingston Vale, or, again, 
on the right, lets his eye rest on the dark woods of Richmond 
Park. The whole prospect is exhilarating from the golfer’s point 
of view, and, indeed, the natural surroundings of the new course 
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cannot fail to add an additional element of attraction to a most 
interesting golfing round. 

The tee for the first hole is immediately behind the present 
club-house. A small width of trees has been cleared away to 
allow of a fair tee shot, which, however, must be a straight one 
if the ball is not to land among the timber either on the right or 
on the left. A pitch shot should then take the player on to the 
green, the fall of the ball being on a downward slope on to a 
billowy and terraced putting green which falls away from the 
player. When the green is hard and dry, it will not be an easy 
matter to keep the ball from rolling into the shallow open bunker 
lying below the further edge of the sloping green. <A short walk 
through the wood takes the player to the second tee, which turns 
at right angles along the shelving side of the valley. The 
second hole is a good length hole of about 48oyds., and, as 
the fall of the ground all the way is from right to left, the 
playing of it will not be particularly easy in certain directions 
of the wind. The player turns to the right again, and a short 
walk up a slope through the Shadwell Wood brings him to the 
third tee and a fine variety of undulating country copiously dotted 
with whins. The play for the third hole, which is about 28oyds. 
long, is into the historic area of ‘*Czesar’s Camp.” There is a 
deep sand-pit near the green to trap a pulled ball, and the bunker 
possesses the picturesque, if rather unusual, feature of having a 
pretty-looking tree growing in the centre of it. A walk across 
the public pathway leading to Coombe Wood and Kingston takes 
the player to the fourth tee, which is very nearly abreast of the 
sixteenth teeing-ground of the old course on Wimbledon Common. 
It is a fine long hole, dipping gently downwards, and well 
contined on either side by strips of whins. ‘The play here needs 
straight driving, for a sliced ball gets out of bounds, and a pulled 
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THE THIRD BUNKER. 


ball is among the bushes. The length of this hole is about 
46oyds. The tee for the filth is close to the boundary fence of the 
Warren Farm. It is a splendid short hole of 150yds. over 
undulating ground, with the putting green lying in a natural 
punch-bowl. This deep irregular depression in which it is intended 
to make the putting green was formerly an old gravel-pit, and ali 
those who play this hole really well will probably agree that they 
have rarely met with a better short hole on any links. The sixth 
is a two-shot hole sloping away from the player and lying in a 
field which has but lately been sown with grass. The seventh 
hole comes back again to the ground lying in the direction ot 
‘*Casar’s Camp.” It is over gooyds. long. The eighth is a 
very fine long hole of 500yds., which goes back to the right of the 
fourth tee at the edge of ‘“Czsar’s Camp” and abutting on 
Wimbledon Common. The ninth hole, about 45oyds. in length, 
comes back again in the direction of Kingston, and the tenth crosses 
obliquely into a new field which is at present rather heavy, and 
in which draining work is in progress. The eleventh hole, about 
57oyds. in length, goes back over the varied ground into 
the centre of ‘*Casar’s Camp,” and the twelfth skirts the 
corner of the Shadwell Wood to a putting green in the field 
where the draining operations are being carried out. The 
thirteenth is a one-shot hole of about 18oyds., from a tee which 
has been built on the slope of the hill; and then the fourteenth 
hole leads across the valley to a putting green high up on th 
opposite hill. The fifteenth, about 330yds. in length, cuts 
obliquely along the hillside to a putting green on the level of the 
valley, while, as at present arranged, the sixteenth will Le a long 
straight hole to a putting green in the neighbourhood of the 
second tee. The tee for the seventeenth hole is nearly parallel 
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with the first hole in the Warren Wood. The player then comes 


back to the field insmediately behind the club-house, and a short 
ery nearly the length of the field, finishes the round on a 
putti ereen ¢ e to the walls of the club. 
Phe length of the holes which has been given is only 
p 





THE FIRST GREEN. 


ipproximate, between now and May, when it is’ intended 
rmally to open the new course for play, it is obvious that 
xperience of the ground and closer observation of its natural 


dvantages may lead toa slight modification of length here and 
there. But, as estimated at present, the Jength of the round 
is 6.100vd 


It will be noted that the majocity of the holes are 


ntrated within the portion of the gre und that hes in the 


vicinity of “*Carsar’s Camp.” \ll this porgon of the new ink 

is the same characteristics of soil and turf that Wimbledon 
Common has long been noted for. The soil is dry and porous, 
the ground naturally undulating, with a liberal scattering of 
whins throughout its area, and in all respects it lends itself very 
readily to the making of holes of an excellent sporting type. It 
isperectlv easy to play upon thi portion of the course now, and 
it will certiuoly not involve either much labour or much expense 

» get the turfinto as good a playing condition as on the old 

minon itself, There are at the present time 455 members tn 
the club, with a long list of candidates waiting for election. 





THE FIFTH GREEN, OR PUNCH-BOW AL. 


These numbers show an increase of 120 players since the new 
course was projected. Members will still be able to use the old 
course on the common, though, as ‘soon as the rough work on 
the new course is overtaken with better weather aud the heavy 
ie have peen improved (with the advantage of seven days’ play) 
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there will be an increasing disincliration shown even among the 

oldest members to brave the public crowd and to endure the 

long waits throughout a match round in these days on the old 

common. The Royal Wimbledon golfers are to be congratulated 

on the enterprise they have shown in acquiring such a beautiful 
private course so near to the outskirts 
of their town. 


APPLICATIONS FOR 
SMALL HOLDINGS. 


URING the week the most 
noteworthy statement about 
the applications for small 
holdings was made by Lord 
Carrington, who appears to 

be very much terrified with the success 
of his measure. He has had applications 
from forty-five counties, and he makes 
a little table of eight counties, showing 
in each case the number of acres applied 


lor: 

Oxford een 10.000 
Wiltshire eee ° 6,000 
Cambridgeshire 5,000 
Worcestershire 5,000 
Huntingdonshire 5,000 
Gloucestershire 4,000 
sucks wee 3,000 
Herefordshire 3, 00% 

Total eee 41,000 


l’or these 41,000 acres there have been 
2,713 applicants, and in addition there 
were 307 applications for 12,00c acres of 
the Crown Lands, so that altogether 83 square miles of land 
have been applied for. Lord Carrington does not know the 
character of the general applicants ; but in the case of those 
who have asked for Crown Lands he says they had among 
them £25,700 of capital and 1,719 head of stock. Naturally, 
however, the cream of the would-be small holders are likely 
to have asked for Crown Lands, as the general belief is 
that on them the conditions of hire are easy and tenancy 
Is pr ictically for life. One or two other counties might 
have been added. We are informed, for instance, by Mr. 
\V. D. Jones, chairman of the Anglesey County Council, that 
this body has received applications from 205 people for allot- 
ments and small holdings. He is unable to say yet what 
proportion of them would be considered fitting, as the applica- 
tions have not yet been sifted. They are being printed and 
referred to the committee. He does not think that there is likely 
to be any serious interference with the present distribution of 
land. In the County Council of Lancashire the chairman has 
received only nine applications, and no 
enquiries have yet been made as to what 
has been done by the urban district and 
parish councils, who have power to pro- 
vide allotments and receive applications. 
Lancashire is already well supplied with 
holdings, as nearly 79 per cent. of those 
in the county come within the definition 
of a small holding in the Act of 1907. 
In Cardiganshire no applications have 
yet been received. In Dorset the Small 
Holdings Committee of the County 
Council do not meet till February 22nd 
to receive and consider applications for 
small holdings. In Derbyshire there 
have been thirty-one applications, but 
steps have not yet been taken to sift 
them. In Norfolk a circular has been 
issued to every parish council asking 
them to intimate that claims will be re- 
ceived by the commitiee of the County 
Council. <A considerable number of 
applications have already been received, 
but we are promised further information 
when matters are advanced a little. 
Some interesting discussion has 
taken place at meetings held for the 
purpose of discussing the question of 
smail holdings. For example, there 
was a conference between the repre- 
sentatives of the Lancashire County 
Council and representatives of the Rural Districts Council 
to consider what should be the line of action. ‘The 
chairman said that in one council over thirty  house- 
holders had applied who hitherto had made their living by 
catching cockles and shrimps. He did not think they were very 
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likely to do much with small holdings, and he pointed out the 
absurdity of using the phrase “back to the land” in regard to 
men who had never been on the land at all. Mr. James Birch 
considered that the Act was simply putting the clock back fifty 
years. In 1850 there were thirteen small holdings under 35 acres. 
Five were still in existence, one had been increased and was 
occupied by a farmer, but in the other cases the holders had been 
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bankrupt, leaving the rents and rates unpaid. The allotments 
too, hie said, had been unsuccessful, while farmers who were 
carrying out their legitimate business had done fairly well; at least, 
they had cost the rates nothing. This is only one of many signs 
that those who have a practical knowledge of the conditions of 
agricultural, England had not been infected by the general fever 
which has been aroused by the late measure. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY MAMMAL, 

{To THE Epiror oF ‘ Counrry Lirr.”) 
SIk,— Qu te recently I remarked in the presence of a well-known Professor of 
Natural History that the rodent from the river Plate district known as the 
coypu (Myopotamus coypus), and commercially as the nutria, suckled its 
young while swimming with them on its back. I was astonished at the 
professor repudiating my statement, on the grounds that it was opposed to a 
natural rule, I have been aware of this peculiarity of the animal for many 
years, and have recently searched many modern works on science and natural 
history without discovering any allusicn to the matter. I should be obliged 
if some reader could inform me where particulars relating to this may be 
found, —C. HAwkINs. 


LUNAR RAINBOWS 
[To tHe Epiror oF * Counrry Lire.”] 
Sik,—Your correspondent’s interesting remarks in the issue ¢f Jaunary 18th 7 
lunar rainbows recall to my memory a brilliant spectacle I witnessed a few years 
since, the details of which I then dotted down in my diary, and to which I now 
refer. During the evening of Sunday, August 5th, 1900, a sharp thunder-storm 
came up from the west, accompained by heavy rain, lasting more than an hour. 
About 10 p.m, the clouds passed over, revealing the moon, ‘then ten days 
oid,” very clear and bright, and reflected on the clouds gathered in the east, 
a little easi-south-east, was a most brilliant lunar rainbow, with all the 
beautilul. colourings of a solar ditto, and in the form of a small are. 
The scene was an altogether unique one, the occasional lightning and 
distant thunder lending an added charm. The bow continued bright for 
nearly ten minutes, then slowly faded, the mocn getting up soon after 
11.30 p.m. Rain fell on sixteen days during this month.—F. MatrruEws, 
Chignall, 
A PROPOSED BIRD RAID. 
{To +e: Eprror oF **Counrry Lire.’’| 

Sik,—It may possibly be a good thing that your readers shoul | credit what is 
said about the steady diminution of the numbers of grey-lag goose within its 
nesting areas in Scotland. But, on the contrary, if the reverse were believed, 
there might be the less desire of a certain class of collectors to harry and 
molest them. So long as it is believed that they, and others of our rarer 
nesting species, are steadily diminishing in numbers, the greater will be the 
desire of the said greedy class of collectors to secure specimens for their own 
cabinets, as they—or at least some of them—assuredly look forward with 
** infinite chuckle” to the day when other things may become, like the 
great auk, ‘* as amongst the things that were.” To illustrate this, just allow 
me to draw your attention, Mr. Editor, and that of your correspondent 
‘* Ht. A. B.” and your readers—if you so decide that they shali see it—to the 
copy of the ailvertisement by a Manchester dealer, Mr. Harry Brazenor, 
to which we have given publicity in ‘‘The Annals of Scottish Natural 
History,” January, 1908, g.v.—(D. Douglas, Edinburgh), a copy of which 
I enclose—and which has also been taken notice of in the Natura/ist. The 
appeal here is distinctly made to the commercial instincts of certain 
collectors, who will glaily become subscribers to Mr. Brazenor’s ‘* Expedi- 
tionary Forces ” of 1908, with the special and additional inducement which 
tuat enterprising collector holds out. Fortunately (or unforiunately, as the 
case may be), ‘*H. A. B.” does not refer to any increase of the species 
since Scottisn landlords and factors of our Scottish islands and some county 
councils have taken more interest than once was done in the working of the 
Birds’ Preservation Act.—J. A. HARVIE BROWN 

[‘*Apart from the educational value of such a series of British birds, 
many are likely to greatly increase in value owing to their growing scarcity 
and to the increasing stringency of the wild bird protection laws.”—An 
extract that speaks for itself.—-Ep. ] 





THE TRAINING OF AIREDALES 
[To THER Enpror or ‘Country Lirt.”] 

Sik,—If your correspondent who has the pleasure of owning an Airedale 
puppy will but have patience with his youthful spirits a little longer, she will 
probably find that her own methods of discipline will be quite sufficient to 
cure him of his natural desire to run sheep, and that it will be unnecessary to 
undergo the humiliation of sending him to a keeper, from whom he would 
probably return cowed and ruined for life. My own Airedale, who came 
into my hands at eighteen months, learnt to behave in a few months without 
any such “training.” —AIREDALE-OWNER, 


THE TORTOISE IN WINTER 
(To tHe Epiror or ‘Country Lire.”] 
Sir,—lIn reply to the enquiry of ‘*M. M.” on this matter, tortoises will not 
hibernate if kept in a vinery or similar structure during the winter months, 
and a fcod supply mu:t be provided for them, I presume that as ‘* M. M.” 


uses the term ‘*‘ common tortoise” the chelonian referred to is one of the 


lang tortoises which are imported into this country in large numbers, 
probably either Testudo gizeca or T. mauritanica, Lf so, being a vegetable 
feeder, green food in variety should be supplied to it; cabbages and 
grass are easily got at present; soft apples, too, can be given; during the 
summer greater changes can be rung on lettuce, dancelions (they are 
specially fond of the flowering heads of these), lucerne, peas, gooseberries, 
strawberries, etc. Tortoises are not the only creatures which do not 
hibernate when kept in a warm temperature during the cold months 
of the year, as on my table as I am writing is a hedgehog which is 
only partly dormant, as every now and again he uvrolls and has a walk 
round for a few minutes before having another doze; in tact, few 
hibernating animals will sleep during the winter if in a tempervure not 
below 55deg. Fahr. and kept well supplied with food.—P. Wr.LinGcron 
FARMBOROUGH., 


[fo tHe Eprror oF * Country Lire.”’| 

Sik,-—-In reply to your correspondent re tortoise. IL have five large, | 
think, Grecian tortoises, bought off a stall in the street. I have had three 
of them three years, and they are so tame that they will feed out of my hand 
and even craw! towards me if I have any food for them. As we have a large 
garden I have had small holes drilled in the edge of the shells (this wants 
carefully coing) and tie them with long strings to a stake in the lawn. All 
the summer I feed them with lettuce, clover, and dandelions, flowers 
and leaves, and in the spring they will make raids on the crocuses and 
violets, I think nearly all common tortoises are vegetarians and do not 
feed on insects, as all the barrow-men tell a buyer. They are very 
fond of water, and I have seen mine drink for quite an hour. Also I 
believe that bread and milk is injurious. About October or November | 
give about half a lettuce to each tortoise daily for about three weeks; then 
they begin to go torpid. 1 then place them in a box of hay and put them 
in the loft, looking at them from time to time. They sleep until the spring. 
The first warm day I bring them out, replacing them at night as long as 
it remains cold, I think that as long as your correspondent keeps his 
tortoise in a warm place it will not hibernate, Mine have been torpid 
since November. I should advise him to put it in a box of hay in a shed, 
and it will probably go to sleep as it should have done some months ago, 
Ido not think he need trouble about the feeding, as tortoises can go for 
some time without food.—E, W. 


TUNNY-FISHING OFF THE CANARY ISLANDS. 
(To tHe Epiror or ** Counrry Lire.” 

Sir,—On referring to notes on fisheries made during my residence in Morocco, 
I find that a Spanish writer, Dr. J. A. de Vera, in the ‘‘ Revista de Pesca 
Maritima ” for 1885, strongly recommended the setting up of ‘‘ almadrabas 
(the French ‘‘ madragues”) for tunny, at several points of the north-west 
coast of Morocco, such as Cape Spartel, Arzila, and Larache. At the Canary 
Islands, according to a Spanish naval officer and fishery inspector, tunny were 
abundant from April to October, both on the northern part of the island of 
Grand Canary, and on that portion of the southern side known to fishermen as 
**Las Calmas de Canarias.” On these grounds they were caught with lines, from 
small boats, and the inspector said that, in the height of the season, one man 
and two boys might catch in a day from ten to twelve tunnies, weighing about 
1cwt, each, If conditions are not greatly changed, there should surely be a 
chance here for the enterprising and properly equipped sea-angler. Returning 
to the African Coast, the same author informs us that about thirty miles 
west-north-west of the Rio de Oro, on certain banks known to the Canary 
I-land fishermen as the Canteras, there is an abundance of tunny, of excellent 
quality, and apparently permanently present in those waters, which is not the 
case with them at any other part of the Atlantic Coast. At Mogador I 
remember seeing a fine tunny, weighing I estimated about 4cwt. or §cwt., which, 
having got into shallow water, probably in a w ak condition, was driven 
ashore and slaughtered by Moorish boatmen. » I also noted the capture on the 
line, at various times, of the specimens of.Ahe lesser tunny (Thynnus brevi- 
pernis).—C. A. Payton, 


MIGRATIONS OF BROWN TROUT 
[To rue Epiror or ** Country Lire.” ) 
Sir,—From time to time I read in your admirable paper discussions, which 
usually fail to reach much conclusion, about the ways of salmon. There is 
the discussion whether in their origin they were fresh-water or salt-water fish. 
Even this, I believe, has not been decided to any general satisfaction, although 
to a plain man it seems a strong point that salt water ruins the eggs of salmon 
If this is not a strong indication of the fresh-water origin of the fish, it is hard 
to say what is, and it is a consideration which snows at once why salmon should 
seek fresh water at the breeding-time. There are also ques‘ions about the 
tendency of the rainbow trout to run down rivers and disappear, probably in 
the sea, if the chance be given them. The reason of my troubling vou with 
this letter is that there is one fact, seeming to have a very direct bearing on 





COUNTRY 


the whole « tr rsy ‘ h all your correspondents and writers, as far as I 
have seen, ha mitted to not und that is that there is a considerable 
vement, very analogous to that of the salmon, on the part of the brown 
rout, too The salmon are not peculiar, neither are the sea-irout, in coming 
wn from t little rivulets and streams after breeding is finished. They are 
nly carryvit a | further the tendency which is shown even by so strictly 
i fresh-water fish as the brown trout; indeed, the brown trout itself may olten 
nq ra h water, at the mouths of rivers, and it Is perhaps 
almost too much to talk even of it as a strictly fresh-water fish But this is 
c ptional What is not exceptional, however, but the most common rule, is 
to see the trout in immense numbers in a big river in the winter, but in the 
immer getti away up into the smaller streams of the moors or hills. It is 
not only for the purpose of breeding that they run up into these, nor is this 
t same as that movement into the very small rivulets in which they spawn. 
i habit of coming down into the big water at a certain time of year, pro- 
ubly w ood fails in the smaller streams, is strictly analogous, as it seems 
to me, with the salmon’s descent to the -ea, so that the latter movement would 
mito be only an extension of the other, and the fact that it extends into 
cater wil is salt only an accidental circumstance. There are many inddt- 
cations to show us that th istinction between fresh-water and salt-water fish 
t raw with ft iriy so dec ded a line as some writers would have us 

tl Many | an support life indifferently in either | 

ritl WORST OF IIOUNDS. 
To THE Fnrtvor cr ** CountrY Lire 

Sis We hear a great deal about the bright side of Colonial life, but it is 
carcely necessary tu Say that there ts another Some little time #go I 





! ved the following fro a plucky youth who has gone out to Canada and 
ha rt his ex ! to rh 
Ii hi that always follows me 
Isa ack and shaggy tyke; 
iH ! ws me in daytime, 
I! vs me at dark 
I him in e daylight, 
\r at midnight hear him bark ; 
I've seen him on the lonely moor, 
I've heard him out at sea 
And his dreary whinir gs at my door 
Wil metimes startle mx 
If ever I si 1 wander in dismal, thoughtful mood, 
Ur stay awhile to ponder about the lonely woo’, 
My heart's like lead, as I turn my head, 
For I know I shall always find 
Phat shaggy brute of the silent foot 
Is following close behind 
Ifin the dim starlight of a summer night, 
In a sober mood I ride my bike 
As the night-gust blows, his white tusk shows from 
his shagyy hatr, 
For he’s foll wing there, 
In the same old place, the same old tyke 
When Nature sleeps, ‘neath the frozen groun] 
Ile follows my steps, without a sound 
Pili I start, and shiver and lose my pluck 
At the sight of the old hound named Bad Luck 
kK. 
MOUSI rirTMOUSE. 
[To tuk Epiror or * Country Lire.”’] 
Sik,—liaving a good many tomtits in my garden, I bought a nesting-Sox and 


lurnished it with cocoanut inside and out, hoping to attract the birds to its 





des bilities as a home I then fastened it to an ivy-covered wall close to 
where I have been hanging the food all winter The cutside piece of nut was 
uspended by a single string from a nail on the box and dangled loosely at abovt 





Sin The cocoanut disappeared co rapidly that I kept a watch 
rnoon Three field-mice had 
made a chain of their own bodies from the ivy to the nut and the foremost one 


I first took a pair of field- 


from the wall. 


one alte and saw a most clever acrobatic feat. 
was eating happily while the others supported it. 
glasses to make sure my eyes had not deceived me and then called four other 
persons to witness the (to us) curious sight, greatly regretting that I had not 
camera Chis morning I saw 


that my intended hospitality had been misdirected, for while a titmouse was 


my fixed that I might get so unique a snap-shot. 





kz lkeb. Ist, 1908. 
- 4s t ° 
clinging to and pecking at the cocoanut a fat mouse popped its head from the 
inside of the box and calmly surveyed the proceedings. Evidently the mic 


have taken possession instead of the birds —PATTIE BENCER 





LILIES IN CORSICA 


WILD 


rou Epiror of NTRY LIFE 


{To 
Sir,—I am sending you a photograph, as I think it may poss'bl 


readers to see in what kind of situations pancratium lilies grow wild in Corsica 





They are very plentiful there, and are sometimes to be found in open glades 
in the woods, but more often on exposed hillsides coming out from under a 
protecting slab of rock, They also grow quite in the sand on the shore along 


some parts of the coast. tlowever dry and exposed their situation appears to 


be, their presence invariably incicates watcr or a damp spot. In May, when 
this photograph was taken, the air is full of their delicious scent, and in the 
central and northern parts of the island large patches of the mountain-sides 


are literally white with them IsAbeL R. BARNETT. 


PLOUGHING IN PALESTINI 


[To rue Eprior or “Country Lirt 
Sik,—On a ride through the great plain of Esdrze!on on our way to Nazareth 
from Nablus we noted the contrast of its scenery with the wild and rocky 


mountainous country passed through the day before. The great plain is most 
Mountains on either side, and 


the hills of 


luxuriantly fertile and beautiful. to the north 
Mount The 
natives ploughing on the hillside were most picturesque in their bright-coloured 


Hermon, snow-crowned, towering above Galilee. 


garments. The pleugh, of the same pattern used for over 2,000 years, is so 


ked up and carried over the 


We met no 


armed to 


small it can be pi 


rough rocky ground, one on our 


way save Bedouins, who were the 


teeth, taking their large flocks of sheep and 
goats to different feeding-grounds. After going 
the Valley of Jezreel we had a rough 
Noezareth, 


»f > gm a 
before going to 


throug 
where we stayed two 
Tiberius M. G., 


climb to 
nights 
CHOLMELEY 
STATE AFFORESTATION OF 
LANDS IN PRUSSIA, 
[To tHe Epirokx or * Counrry Lirk.”] 


WASTE 


Sir,—In view of the interest at present attached 
to the question of national afforestation, and of 
the the 
purchase of the (12,500 


commencement recently made by 


Inverliever Estate 
acres) in Argyllshire, it may be of use to note 
what has in a 
during the last three years in 


been done similar direction 


Prussia, wh-re 


the State forests aggregate over 7,000,000 
acres, Between October Ist, 1904, and 


September 30th, 1907, the Prussian State Forest 
Department acquired by purchase 46,346 acres of waste land, and planted 
33,998 acres with timber trees of various kinds, mostly conifers, the planting 
being done at an average cost of 48s. per acre. But, besides that, village 
communes and corporations, and other bodies have likewise been carrying 
out planting operations, towards the expenditure on which the State also 
makes a partial contribution. 
enquired into, and of being initiated, in so far as this mav he practicable 
under the conditions obtaining in the United Kingdom.—J. N. 


All of these matters seem w thy of being 





